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FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION ON 
DISPLAY AT OUR CONFERENCE EXHIBITS 


BASAL MUSIC 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bartholomew, Bray, Miessner, 


Birge 
Vital, refreshing materials organized on a 5-fold program — singing, dancing, listening, 
playing instruments, creating — now complete in six books for grades one through six. 


Elementary Manual (grades 1, 2, 3) now ready. 
Intermediate Manual (grades 4, 5, 6) in preparation. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 
PHILIPPINE NATIONAL DANCES by Francisca R. Tolentino 


54 folk dances representative of all types, styles, and racial groups in the Philippines, com- 
plete with directions, floor patterns, illustrations, and music. An invaluable source book 
for music supervisors and physical education directors seeking distinctive and appealing 
new dances for out-of-the-ordinary programs. 


MUSIC IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS by James L. Mursell 


The philosophy underlying today’s education through music as presented by a recog- 
nized authority writing in his vigorous and persuasive style. 


THE MUSIC CURRICULUM IN A CHANGING WORLD by Lilla Belle Pitts 


For those teachers who want to get out of routine teaching and catch new inspirations by 
utilizing the distinctive contributions of music to the growth of boys and girls. 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
CHORAL PROGRAM SERIES by Harry R. Wilson 


An unusual choice of outstanding music literature selected by a master teacher and ar- 
ranger, published in inexpensive booklets. For these voice combinations at Junior and 
Senior High School level:— 


Book One (soprano-alto) 

Book Two (soprano-soprano-alto) 
Book Three (male voices) 

Book Four (soprano-alto-baritone) 
Book Five (soprano-alto-tenor-bass) 
Book Six (in preparation) 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street 221 East 20th St. 709 Mission St. 707 Browder St. 
New York 3 Chicago 16 San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 

































OMAHA 


ST. PAUL 


Save time ... Save money 
with Lyon & Healy’s prompt 
personal and mail order 
service by an experienced 
staff of music authorities. 


CLEVELAND 


AKRON 
ANN ARBOR hy 





iff 


In Chicago — 
243 South Wabash 





DAVENPORT 


DAYTON 


EVANSTON 


Plan your Commencement Program Now ... 


Though commencement seems far away, now is the time to select your music and start your 
school bands, orchestras and choral groups rehearsing. . . .‘So when you assemble your pro- 
gram material, just send it in by mail, or better still stop in, and our sheet music specialists will 


help you save time and money by filling your orders in the shortest possible time. . 


.. You'll 


find Lyon & Healy’s Sheet Music Collection a wealth of information on every kind of music. 
. . PIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, BAND, ORCHESTRA, CHORAL, POPULAR (including both 
foreign and domestic publications.) 





MIXED VOICES 
CITY CALLED HEAVEN, A — Arr. 
Christy — #9382 


EARLY AMERICAN LULLABY — 
Howard — #5563 
INVOCATION OF ORPHEUS 
““Euridice’’) Peri-Bimboni 

MUSIC WHEN SOFT VOICES DIE 
— Fahigren - 





(from 





SILENT STRINGS — Owens — #1582 .. . 


=a BS FREEDOM, THE — Cailliet 

ALL GLORY BE TO HIS HOLY NAME 
Gaul — #15245 

BLESSINGS OF PEACE — Arkhangelsky- 
Krone — #5-W2766 











— 5-W2583 . 


15 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS, SING YE — 
G inoff 


0 


PRAISE THE NAME OF THE LORD 
— Ivanoff — #4125 


SING PRAISE TO GOD, THE AL- 
MIGHTY — Whitford — #344 .......... 








WOMEN’S VOICES 
CHESTNUT TREE, THE — Schumann- 
Aschenbrenner — SSA — #5250 ............ 
IN THE VALLEY BELOW — Mannéy 








— SSA — #102 
LOVELY THINGS — Twohig-Kiemm 
— SSA #PS 25 . 
— Cain — SSA — 


MUSIC OF LIFE 
$9446 





-16 
15 


15 
TURN BACK O MAN — Holst — #6 .... . 


15 
20 
15 
-16 


ODE TO AMERICA — Cain — SSA — 
#83153 
SONG =, FREEDOM — Spaeth — SSA 








BUILD THEE MORE STATELY MAN- 
SIONS — Andrews — SSA — #9547 .. 


EMITTE SPIRITUM TUUM — Schuetky- 
Howorth — SSA — #45603 ............-....... 
INCLINE EAR O LORD — Ark- 


THINE 
hangelsky-Krone — SSA — #2-W3220 
ISRAFEL — King-Lindsay — SSA — 
#560 





LORD, THOU ART MINDFUL — Bach- 
Gibb — SSA — #1081 

SHEEP AND LAMBS MAY SAFELY 
oon — Bach-Treharne — SSA — 

29 








Many fine choral and instrumental selections have been recorded on Victor and Columbia Records by 
leading choral groups and orchestras . . . These records are invaluable in helping students derive in- 
struction by example ... Our record specialists will help you find suitable discs from the vast Lyon & 


Healy Record Collection. 
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OAK PARK 
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John W. Beattie, Dean, The School of Music, Northwestern University 
Josephine Wolverton, Assistant Supervisor of Music, Evanston, Illinois Schools 
Grace V. Wilson, Director of Music, Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas 


Howard Hinga, Assistant Director of Music, Public Schools, Rochester, New York 


Nationally recognized authors selected the songs for these books on the basis 
of their musical value; and, being active in music education, actually tested 
them with children for their emotional appeal and child interest. They range 
far and wide in subject but are alike in that they give children pleasure. 
Many of the songs were created by children themselves. Childlike art songs and 
colorful folk songs — all easily within the range of children’s reading vocab- 
ularies — are presented so simply and artistically that pupils find  satis- 


faction in using their books and in discovering a rich, musical heritage. 


The unique approach to the teaching of melody. starts 
with simple tonal patterns and works at them from the 
standpoint of the “eye that sees,” the “ear that hears,” 
and the “brain that coordinates” until pupils become 
familiar with them. These patterns are given in many 
rhythmical combinations and in various keys. For chil- 
dren who are learning to sing, this repetition has the 
same value that repetition has for children who are learn- 
. ing to read a language. The varied activities provide 
a happy blend of singing, dancing, playing, creating, 
and hearing that makes music a pleasure for everyone. 
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The wide variety of selections listed below, and the complete BMI ath tlh deal hia MN clan: eatin. ob the 
catalogue of choruses, are especially useful for Church, School, choruses Nested below on reccipt of your request. 
Festive Events, Clinics and regular programs. 





Recent Publications in Capitals 























WOMEN’S VOICES (SA) SATB (Continued) 
113 **The Lilec Tree (Perspicacity) -nwtaununemdgattian 149 Kde Su oo Moje pron Folk-tune) Schi ling—20¢ 
120 = Let Freedom Ring Schramm Choral Catal ty ule to Dealers 
121 The World Is Yours Schramm 150 Come My Way, My T Wickline—12¢ 
122 Brave New World Schramm 152 Ode To America _.. Jules Bledsoe 
123. My Little Husband (Bosed on a Folk Song)—F/E text..Hernried 155 All Mah Sins Been Taken Away Arr. by Hernried 


156 Song Of The Russian Plains (Meadow Land) — 
Arr. by Strickling—20¢ 
158 Afton Water (Old Scotch | anal by George Strickling—20c 













































































WOMEN'S VOICES (SSA) 160 The lmmestel Pethess Peco Klein 
100 © Saviour Of The World ann nnn (Goss/Ray 161 All Yo Angels Of God Walton 
101 In The Boat Grieg/Loftin 162. Come Holy Ghost Holst—12c 
102 In The Valley Below —Arr. by E Manney—20e 165 The Irishman Lilts _. Cowell—12c 
109 **The Lilec Tree (Perspicacity) Gartlan 167 Whispering Voices _........ ~ Bizet/Strickling—12c 
114 = Sunset Walton 168 The Irish Girl Arr. by Cowell—12¢ 
129 Let Freedom Ring Schramm 169 My Mother (Christmas or Mothers Day) _.___Hay/Strickling 
133. «| Wait Alone Beside The Sea asia -..Simpson—Gessler 170 The Little Dove (SSATB) J. D. Robb 
134 Music When Soft Voices Die... Taylor—Shelley 171 Old Joe Clark —Keege Kleinsinger 
135 Cradle Song Blake—Eisler 472 PSALM 113 20. a 
140 —s The Owl Tennyson—Jokl 173 OH LORD, REDEEMER ...... . ullivan/Strickling 
142. Lacrimosa (Canon) Schubert/Falk—12c 174 PSALM OF THE HARVEST ( Psalm 104). “cana essler-—20¢ 
147. A Christmas Song Croker—12e 175 #PANIS ANGELICUS (with Violin Obligato). Franck/Strickling—20¢ 
148 = Twilight (SSAA) . King—12e 176 AVE VERUM (Motet)._ Walton 
157 Two Crecho-Slovek Folk Songs... Att. Schimmerling—20e 178 © LET THE NATIONS BE GLAD (Psalm 67) _____—_ Gessler-—20¢ 
159 Afton Water (Old Scotch Song)... — George Strickling—20e 179 CHRISTMAS LEGEND savas Mirelle 
164 Oh, My Beloved Mozert/Falk 180 LONG YEARS AGO... Garabrant-—12c 
166 = The Irishman Lilts._._ Cowell—12¢ 181 O PROMISE ME oon eee DO Koven/Cain 
Oe Se enccumeen -enmaiansioenh Lubin 184 TO AMERICA... Cowell 
182 O PROMISE ME _ .DeKoven/Cain 


189 JUBILATE DEO (SSAA) _____Sister M. Elaine, C.0.P.—12¢ 

199 WHERE WILLOWS BEND... . Elliott —20¢ MIXED VOICES (SAB) 
144 = Let Thy Shield From Ill Defend Us... ~-Weber/Springer 
146 ~—s Silent Night, Holy Night —— Unison Choir or 








































































































MIXED VOICES (SATB) Solo Voice) ...... ee “Bonga/Fal 
103 Hail Gleddening Light Kestelsty/Rey ‘88 To A Withored Rose (SSAB)- Falk 
104* O God Beneath Thy e Gant tee taal. : mene ee 
105  Cantate Domino (Sing Unto Lord). Hassler/Terry 
106 ~—s In The Valley sels . Arr. by E. Manney—20c MEN'S VOICES (TTBB) 
107. Fearin' Of The Judgment Day (Spirituel) Swift — Don't Let It Happen Again. Prichard 
110 **The Lilec Tree (Perspicacity) . sen Gertlen 108 The Mountain Girl (Kentucky's § Sourwood Mountain) 
112 Let Freedom Ring Schramm Arr. by E. Manney 
115 God Save The People Genet—Elliott 11% The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) Gartlan 
116 = Praise Jehovah Morzert/Binder—20e 119 Elegy (A Satire) -Schimmerling—Guiterman—25¢ 
117. © Saviour Of The World Gross/Ray 139 Hymn Of Soviet Union ... _Alexandrov—Untermeyer—10c 
118 "The American Song Martin—Smith—20e 151 Hallelu (A Patriotic Novelty) Winkopp 
124 God, The All-Powerful Lwoff/Walton—20¢ 153 Dark Wings In The Night. Walton—20c¢ 
125 Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet Meeker 154 Song Of The Nile. cnnnneee Barty—W alton 
126 Brave New World Schramm 183 © PROMISE ME DeKoven/Cain 
127. Songs Of Praise Gessler 
128 Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! ........ __——____—_ Bratton—12¢ 
130 Lord Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant... ‘ King—12c 
131 an oo a Strain = _-Moeller- ay 0 **FOUR SERIOUS SONGS by Johannes Brahms 
132 ess ul (Psalm essler 
136 st Will Lift Up Mine dyes Unto The Hills_____ Erwin/Harlow—12¢ Op. 121—Arr. by N. Lindsay Norden 
137 Christe Eleison eee cece nnn nnnnendosquin Des Pres—12e 185 As With Beasts 25¢ 
138 =*Hymn Of Soviet Union - ".Alexandrov-Untermeyer—10¢ 186 So | Returned 20 
141 Laudamus Te .... , Pergolesi 187 O Death ; Sas 
143° Sing Unto The Lord A New ‘Seng . ssiandbidamesssiaiiad Francis 188 Though | Spesk With The Tongues Of Men 25¢ 
145 Where Willows Bend . _Elliott—20e 





15c each unless otherwise specified 
*Band and Orchestra parts available. **Orchestra parts available. 


Your Dealer Can Supply Copies, Tool 


BROADCAST MUSIC INC. siuVori ithe 
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“Buescher Irumpet is World's Bes 
for Modern Playing sr’ cai 


One of America’s ace trumpet 
men, Pete Candoli, says, “My 
Buescher ‘400’ trumpet suits me 
perfectly for ease of playing, per- 
fect high register, tone, excellent 
valve action, and dependability. 
I have tried them all and have 
definitely decided to use Buesch- 
er trumpets exclusively.” 
Musicians all over the country 
are amazed at the tonal beauty 
of the new Buescher “400” 
saxophones, trumpets, cornets, 
and trombones. A new thrill 
awaits you, too, at your Buesch- 

































er dealer’s. 


| “SCHE 
BUE- 





rue Clone 
ee Pe) 
Hear Candoli SOLOS 400 & 
(Columbia Records) Made ty Masters 
Sale weanoee Played by lists 


Goosey Gander Atlanta G. A. 
Ebony Concerto 


Former Band Connections 








Ray McKinley Tommy Dorsey 

Sonny Dunham Teddy Powell 

Will Bradley Chariie Barnett 

Benny Goodman = Alvino Rey 

Freddy Slack Woody Herman 
Studios 

M. G. M. Republic 
Universal 
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Orchestra and Operetta 
Successes 








FOR - SCHOOL - 


PROGRAM - 


USES 





Orchestral Numbers 
THE BILLBOARD 


March 

By John N. Klohr 
Small Orchestra ‘scien $0.75 
Full Orchestra .. : Pe 1.15 
a oacuaenes .20 
Parts, each a a es 10 

THE BRIDE ELECT 

March 


By John Philip Sousa 
Small Orchestra 
Full Orchestra ..... : 
I ; ietteidsiceaeaaieaiiel ——— 


I a 10 

EDISON 

March 

Composed for the Edison Centennial 

By Victor Young 

Orchestration by Adolf Schmid 
Full Orchestra .......... ; .....$ 1.00 

(Cued for Small) 

Piano-Conductor . - TSA ee EAST 25 
Parts, each 000000. ; SER: Saar ee ec eR eee . 415 

MIGHTY LAK’ A ROSE 

Hesitation Waltz 

By Ethelbert Nevin 

Arranged by Frank W. McKee 
EERE Leen ene Nene PII REE TT $0.75 
Full Orchestra SiteseRittenibdeaiibananaaiees 1.15 
Piano ston 
Parts, each ......... ; ee 

THE NEW COLONIAL 

March 

By R. B. Hall 
SOE IIIIOIL <_. -0istasiaenesulpsislunabanescaveshseasesbuaiaias gala $0.75 
Full Orchestra .. , jiduasnceataen a 
Piano . ; : Even? are ai ae 
Parts, each . RT ET 10 

RECESSION AL 

By Reginald De Koven 
Small Orchestra Sicledoceiciee $0.75 
Full Orchestra laa oo 
ota  icidslaaleaeliSipisncaeclialisiadtie secon .20 
Parts, each .. 10 


THE STARS AND STRIPES FOR- 


EVER 
March 
By John Philip Sousa 


UE NN cain ssntadinconsockecsnlaninsébeisinmamoumbnetbons $0.75 
Full Orchestra -............. ROTEL eae SiR 1.15 
ee Le ; eee .20 
RRR eee a pra nC Le eeaN Trae Mon CEee ete: 10 


Popular Operettas 


BRIAR ROSE 


Opera Fantasy in Prologue and Three Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson 
Music by Louis Weeden Curtis 


A delightful musical version of the beloved fairy tale, where- 
in the lovely Princess Briar Rose fal's into a long, deep slumber 
after pricking her finger on the Tower Room spinning wheel, 
only to be awakened years later by the devoted Prince Florizel. 
It can be given with a cast including children and adults, and 
can be staged with elaborate detail or with comparative sim- 
plicity, The choruses are for mixed voices, and there are 
twelve female and twenty-one male characters. Required time 
of performance, two and one half hours. 


Price, $1.50 
Libretto, 25 


Stage Manager's Guide and Orchestration Available on Rental 





THE MARRIAGE OF NANNETTE 


A Comic Opera in Three Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson 
Music by Louis Woodson Curtis 


Here is a comic opera, for mixed voices, touched with the 
romantic charm of eighteenth century France and Spain. It 
has become a special favorite for High School production be- 
cause of its tuneful melodic content and ease of vocal range. 
lt can be produced with large or small chorus, as conditions 
make possib!e, and there is opportunity for interesting solo and 
group dancing. The opera can be given as printed, or can be 
somewhat shortened if desired. Simple or elaborate staging 
can be used for the production, and one set of costumes will 
suffice. Time of performance, two and one-half hours. 


Vocal Score $2.00 
Libretto .50 


Orchestrations are Available on Rental 





RAG, TAG, AND BOBTAIL 


A Juvenile Operetta in Two Acts 
Book by Sarah Grames Clark 
Music by Paul Bliss 


A popular operetta for the grades, in which any number 
can participate. The music is among the best from the pen 
of Paul Bliss, a leader among composers of school operettas, 
and the dialog and action make for genuinely entertaining 
fare. Besides the two separate chorus groups required, (the 
music almost entirely is for unison voices), there are parts for 
seven girls and ten boys. But one scene is required. 

The story concerns the experiences of a shipwrecked party of 
young peop'e among the strange inhabitants of their island 
refuge. Time of performance, one hour. 


Price, 75 cents 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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Ist Row, left to right 
Fred Davis, 1916 
Marie Sanders, 1916 
Hazel Thompson, 1920 
Hugh Taylor, 1920 
Eort Brock, 1920 

iro Eckhart, 1919 
Ralph Moyer, 1919 
Lloyd Barden, 1920 
Oro Dotson, 1902 
George Kistner, 1917 
Cc. G. Martin, 1915 


2nd Row, left to right 
Carl Johnson, 1921 
Marshall Marks, 1920 
Fred Forrest, 1920 
Elisworth Wilbur, 1919 
Harry Funkhouser, 1913 
James Sigsbee, 1920 
Boyd Tavernier, 1909 
Jasper Milter, 1920 
Melvin Bender, 1916 
Ervin Lehman, 1919 

Ed Mast, 1919 

Ernest Presnall, 1919 


3rd Row, left to right 
Som Eltis, 1922 
Charles Stenberg, 1880 


A RECORD UNEQUALED IN THE BAND 





INSTRUMENT 


W. G. Hall, 1921 
John Richards, 1920 
John Teed, 1906 
Walter Homan, 1920 
John Wilson, 1904 
C. E. Cherry, 1921 
Keith Nihart, 1919 
John Unzicker, 1920 


4th Row, left to right 
Leroy Colby, 1912 
Julius Stenberg, 1887 
Anna Goble, 1919 
Mable Kantz, 1921 
Wilbur Lee, 1919 
Sewell Lee, 1916 
Fred Schaefer, 1890 
Mearl Blocher, 1920 
E. A. Lindstrom, 1921 
Archie Teeters, 1921 
Purl Hunt, 1914 


Sth Row, left to right 


Charles McManus, 1899 
Cari Cousins, 1916 

Lena Schneider, 1919 
Floyd Albright, 1922 
Harold Fedder, 1917 
Ted Pounder, 1893 
Reno Benfer, 1899 





Dewey Boots, 1920 
Charles Hultsch, 1907 
Ray Poland, 1919 
Hugh Loney, 1914 
Charles Lombdin, 1919 


6th Row, left to right 


Clyde Clark, 1921 
Orville Johnston, 1918 
Etna Wilson, 1922 
Lyle Pipher, 1917 
Jacob Beers, 1917 
Clayton Pletscher, 1922 
Walter Richter, 1921 
Russell Rowe, 1916 
Sam Click, 1906 

Ed Eash, 1919 

Vernon Barger, 1918 


7th Row, left to right 


Tom Searls, 1919 
George Lewan, 1919 
Charles Wilcox, 1917 
Paul Hardy, 1909 

Tom Reed, 1921 

Henry Eppers, 1919 
Charles Harrington, 1919 
George Beaver, 1914 
Ernest Myers, 1920 

Ira Corner, 1921 





INDUSTRY! 


8th Row, left to right 
Rodney Beckwith, 1913 
C. D. Klinefelter, 1920 
Ervin Hively, 1920 

C. K. Moore, 1917 
William Funkhouser, 1892 
Russell Kegerreis, 1918 
Willis Pettit, 1898 

Joe Kimmeth, 1920 

A. C. Mechling, 1901 
Leland Bleiler, 1922 
Banks Benner, 1916 


9th Row, left to right 
Herman Fisher, 1915 
John Lape, 1922 
Frank Hart, 1903 
Williom Mott, 1897 
Clifford Sailor, 1919 
Harry Butler, 1911 
Harry Hostetter, 1919 
Joseph Cranmer, 1918 
Herman Anderson, 1909 
James Wehrly, 1922 
Harry Whitely, 1916 

1. U. Leatherman, 1902 


10th Row, left to right 


A. C. Blocher, 1916 
Charles Corner, 1920 





George Beerup, 1922 
Paul Kolo, 1921 
Lawrence Brewer, 1919 
Arthur Wiltrout, 1919 
Merrill Scott, 1921 
Sanford Mast, 1922 
Frank Palmer, 1920 
E. D. Dennison, 1919 
Edgar Lovejoy, 1902 
Robert Schuler, 1922 
Vernon Miller, 1909 


Tith Row, left to right 
Frank Fletcher, 1917 
Alva Mahoney, 1922 
Frank Myers, 1919 
George Reber, 1920 
Wallace Ostrom, 1918 
Harvey Marshall, 1918 








William Conrad, 1887 


Iddo Carlson, 1916 


Raymond Barley, 1920 
Edgar Brown, 1919 
Boyd Mills, 1919 
George Adams, 1916 


12th Row, left to right 
Robert Ray, 1919 
Roscoe Wise, 1921 
Howard LoFrae, 1919 
Earl Wright, 1918 
Clarence Krouse, 1919 
David Ganger, 1919 
Kenneth Kreider, 1919 
Arthur White, 1917 
Dewey Ganger, 1922 
George DeWitt, 1919 
Pleasant Killinger, 1918 
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NEW CHORAL 
MATERIALS 


Germane to the school, 
college and church 


SACRED 


Let All the World in Every Cor- 
ner Sing, SA, by W. B. Olds. A 
new setting. Easy. 15¢ 


When Morning Gilds the Skies, 
for Junior Choir or Solo and SATB, 
by W. B. Olds. A new setting. 
Medium. 18c 


Heavenly Father (Agnus Deli), 
SATB, by Katherine K. Davis. Eng- 
lish and Latin. 12¢ 


Lord God of Hosts, How Lovely, 
SATB divided, a cappella ad lib, 
by Leland Sateren. 15c 


The Office of the Holy Communion, 
Set to Music in the key of A flat, 
SATB, by Robert Gomer Jones. 
30¢ 


SECULAR 


September, SSA, music by Wil- 
liam Lester, poem by Helen Hunt 
Jackson. A brilliant part song. 
16c 


A Morning Serenade, SSA, by Wil- 
liam Lester. An anonymous poem, 
set into a part song of both charm 
and depth. 15¢ 


Two Guitars, TTBB, a cappella 
ad lib, arranged by Wayne How- 
orth. Scintillant Howorth, at the 
top of his show style. 20c¢ 


Go Down Death, SATB, a cap- 
pella ad lib, arranged by Harold 
Decker. Modernized concert spirit- 
val, carrying direct and forceful 
impact. 18c 


Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes, solo for medium voice with 
SATB background, newly harmon- 
ized and arranged by Wayne 
Howorth. Glowing beauty, in the 
new American choir style. 


Let's Dance, SATB, paraphrase on 
“Chop Sticks,"" by Wayne How- 
orth, As everyone knows, this 
number in its original SSA ar- 
rangement is a smash hit. The 
implication is obvious? 15¢ 
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NEW INSTRUMENTAL 
MATERIALS 


Spotlighting a variety 
of fields 


for CLARINET 


Concerto in Bb, Haydn-DeCaprio. 
A great new addition to the rep- 
ertoire of the instrument, for con- 
test, concert and teaching. Grades 


between the Mozart and the 
Weber. $2.00 
for VIOLIN 


De Koven’s Oh Promise Me, ar- 
ranged by Dorothy Merriam. A 
contemporary arrangement in 
modern violin style; a work that 
will take its place in the literature 
of the instrument. Not hard; ex- 
cellent teaching material. 50c 


for FLUTE TRIO 


Scherzo and Continuo, by George 
Keith. A traditional form mod- 
ernized, but with traditional har- 
mony. Excellent contest mate- 
rial in its grade, providing con- 
trasting styles of playing. Score 
and parts, $1.00 


Semplicia, by Paul Painter. Full 
of rich flute effects and ensemble 
points. Technically grades easy 
to medium, but will be a contest 
winner in any grade. Score and 
parts, $1.00 


for PIANO 


De Koven’s Oh Promise Me, styled 
by George Reynolds. Tongue-in- 
cheek, surefire for radio or in- 
timate recital. A musician’s piece, 
but excellent teaching material 
for youngsters — an artistically 
clean introduction to current style. 
50c¢ 


for DRUMS 
FIVE NEW EASY GRADE 
SOLOS 


BY ACTON OSTLING 


Rudimental in nature, but in the 


modern style (not jazz). A hit 
with the kids. 
First Competition .... 1 35¢ 
Young Contestant ... I 35c¢ 
Baw Gtet occ cccccse il 35¢ 
Gende Gp .ccccscces ll 35¢ 
Rolling Alone ...... Ill 40c 


or Oe  - - —-— 


TEACHING-AIDS 


MATERIALS 

To speed the educative 
processes 
ELEMENTARY 

The ABC’s of Music, by Lewis 

Stookey. A workbook for ele- 


mentary grades. Poems, songs, 
pictures and Quizz-o-grams, teach- 
ing treble reading and do-mi-sol. 
30c each, 24¢ in dozens, 23¢ in 
hundreds. 


INTERMEDIATE 


The Maestro Games. The musical 
Bingo games. Fun, recreation and 
learning combined. Eight games: 
1) Notes 2) Lines and Spaces, 
T.C. 3) Lines and Spaces B.C. 
4) Time 5) Key Signatures 6) 
Musical Terms 7) Syllables 8) 
Ear Training. 


Each game, for 10 players, 75 
Each game, for 30 players, $1.50 


SECONDARY 


Fundamentals of Music Theory, by 
Rohner-Howerton. A class work- 
ing-text, teaching understanding 
and technic of theory, for students 
from Junior High to Junior Col- 
lege. Covers both vocal and in- 
strumental approaches. Seven ob- 
jective tests, published separately, 
for checking. Teachers Set — 
Text, Tests, Key, Class Record — 
75¢. Text only, 50c; dozen, 
$4.80; hundred, $36.00 


FUSIONAL 


Rhythm Themes, by Rex Under- 
wood. Trains 1 or 100 in rhyth- 
mic response and in rhythm pat- 
terns — from very simple to very 
difficult. Written in_ pitchless 
score, it is equally usable by 
either vocal or instrumental 
groups. 35¢ 


ADVANCED 


Technic of Modern Harmony, by 
George McKay. An orientation 
text in modern harmony, by oa 
recognized producing artist. This 
book is rapidly achieving com- 
plete leadership in the field. 
$2.00 


wm- me oS Sm 





Examine on Approval — See and Try Before You Buy 


All Gamble publications available on approval, from your dealer or direct 


the GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


218 So. Wabash 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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The Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 


announces with pardonable pride the appointment of 


FELIX GREISSLE 


aS 


Director of Serious Music Publications 


A most versatile man, Mr. Greissle — as a brilliant editor, thoroughly trained musician and skilled 
production and business executive — has a background of 25 years of international experience. He was music 
editor with G. Schirmer, Inc. for almost a decade and at the same time a contributing editor to several mu*'c 
publications, as well as a distinguished teacher of theory. Before this he served for 15 years as music 


editor of the famous Universal Edition in Vienna. 


Mr. Greissle has dedicated himself to the development and furthering of all the Concert and Standard 





Divisions of the Marks catalog, which is now entering its 54th year. These Divisions, all to be carefully 
expanded by Mr. Greissle and his staff, include :— 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA MUSIC KALEIDOSCOPE PIANO EDITIONS 
CHAMBER MUSIC MASTERPIECE PIANO ALBUMS 
CHORAL MUSIC MISCELLANEOUS MINIATURE SCORES 
CLASSIC MASTER PLANO SERIES MUSIC FOR DIVERS INSTRUMENTS 
CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS PIANO SERIES wake 
DE LUXE CONCERT PIANO ALBUMS — 
EULENBERG MINIATURE SCORES eae See See 

RADIO CITY PIANO SERIES 
HAMPTON ORCHESTRA LIBRARY RADIO CITY YOAL, SERIRG 
HAMPTON MINIATURE ARROW SCORES STANDARD MUSIC 
IMPORTED MUSIC STRING ENSEMBLES 


Catalogs or brochures are obtainable upon request. 


Mr. Greissle will welcome any constructive suggestions or opinions from music educators. 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING ° RADIO CITY ° NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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The prominent Hawaiian-American composer draws from the islands a short 
JOYOUS INTERLUDE brightly scored work in the contemporary band idiom. 
by Dai-Keong Lee Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 
FUNICULI FUNICULA The familiar Italian street song is re-created in a driving festival spirit with ex- 
= citing colorations for brass. 
Arr. by Philip J. Lang Full Band 4.00  Symph. Band 6.00 


SCHOOL DAYS Fantasy America's famous song in descriptive fantasy depicting the theme from 


kindergarten through a graduation grand march. 


Arr. by Philip J. Lang Full Band 4.50 Symph. Band 6.50 
Colorfully written overture, large in scope and tone with much rous- 
MANDALAY Overture ing music. On many contest lists. 
by Forrest L. Buchtel Full Band 4.00  Symph. Band 6.00 
A modern semi-descriptive piece with a repeating “walking” theme. Another 
PROMENADE unusual catchy composition by the composer of Jazz Pizzicato. 
by Leroy Anderson Set A 2.50 Set B4.00 Set C 5.50 


SYNCOPATED CLOCK | An ingenious, whimsical clock beats in rhythm. Broad amusing qualities 


with the percussion section presenting the clock'’s sounds beneath the melody. 


by Leroy Anderson Set A 2.00 Set B 3.50 Set C 5.00 
DESERTED BALLROOM The spirits of the dancers return to create a festive skeleton dance. Gould 
at his imaginative and dynamic best. 
by Morton Gould Set A 3.50 Set B5.00 Set C 6.50 


VILLAGE FESTIVAL DANCES FOR STRING ORCHESTRA. A melodious work modeled after classic 


rondo forms. 


by Chester Gierlach Complete 1.50 
STRING TRIOS WOODWIND SEXTET and BELLS 
Arr. for VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO MUSIC BOX MINUET 
by HENRY SOPKIN | by Nino Marcelli 
BELLS ACROSS THE MEADOWS eran nF, Pod Fn ina, Os or 2 
by Albert W. Ketelbey Complete 1.50 


GIRL OF MY DREAMS 


by Sunny Clapp TWO NEW FLUTE SOLOS 


I’M GETTIN’ SENTIMENTAL OVER YOU THE LAMENT OF PAN (ensce.) Batiste Taylor 2 60s 
by Washington & Bassman CORNET TRIOS with pi ° rn 
IN A SENTIMENTAL MOOD Pape rs 
he isin y Leonard V. Meretta ...... scitlneelaensamctaalalit 75¢ 
by Duke Elling HOLIDAY by Leonard V. Meretta 00.000 eececeeeeneeee- 75€ 
MOOD INDIGO FLUTE SOLO with STRING QUARTET 


by Duke Ellington 


ONE MORNING IN MAY 


by Hoagy Carmichael 


4 MINUTES — 20 SECONDS 
By Roy Harris 


A charming pastoral melody, delicate modulations and vari- 


SOLITUDE ations. A distinctive contribution to chamber music litera- 
by Duke Ellington ture. 
Complete 75¢ each Complete with score 2.00 








Chicago 4, Ill. MILLS MUSIC, INC. Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 411 W. 7th St. 
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Up-to-Date Muse Educators... 
GET REWARDING RESULTS FROM 
GUITAR IN PRE-BAND PROGRAMS 


The pre-band Guitar class can become a potent factor in developing 
‘new talent for your band and orchestra. The comprehensive 

Gretsch system for its installation and successful operation has 

» been tested and proven in clinical experiment and enables non-players 
to successfully teach students of all grades. So useful and 

interesting are its possibilities that you owe it to yourself and your 

job to hear the whole story. We invite your inquiry. 


Experimental Guitar Class at Horace Mann-Lincoin High School, New York 
City, starting from scratch and receiving instruction only once a week, gave a 
recital at the end of six months. Each student could read music readily and 
could play the melody, harmony and rhythm parts. 

The class was organized by George Saslow of Columbia Teachers College 
at the suggestion of Dr. Raymond Burrows of Teachers College. The equip- 
ment was supplied by Gretsch. 





+ 


SEND. FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
and full details of the Gretsch 
pre-band Guitar System. The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. } 60 Broadway, Brooklyn Ere Mes 
















ANNOUNCING 


“the NEW combined visual and auditory aid 
to better music teaching and appreciation” 


the MIESSNER PHONOSCOPE" 


(Patented U.S. Pat. Off.) 
















coordinated with *‘*GUIDES TO 


fi RECORDED MUSIC” 
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| %*A complete record player, amplifier and 

- Joudspeaker instrument of rich, true, tonal 
quality, featuring the exclusive, revolutionary 
Phonoscope Optical System ... that synchro- 
nizes sight and sound . . . by reproducing the 
moving needle as a moving beam of light on a 
keyed explanatory chart. 


Simpler, Faster, More Effective Music Teaching 
Now Possible . . . 


@ Automatically, accurately synchronizes 
music with Guides to Recorded Music (printed 
texts telling the who, what, where, and how of 
the selection). 


SEE /T! HEAR IT! 
PLAY IT YOURSELF! 


The Miessner Phonoscope will be 
displayed at these musical confer- 


paou & Permits instantaneous, precise location iden- 


tification and repetition of themes, motifs, 


MTNA . 
phrases, and solo instruments. 


St. Louis, February 24—Maorch 2 

@ Available in a selection of models offering 
various sizes, prices, and projection equipment 
for instruction of larger groups. 


AASA 
Atlantic City, March 1-6 


MENC 
Tulsa, March 12-15 
Seattle, March 19-22 
Salt Lake City, March 30—April 2 
Indianapolis, April 9-12 
Birminghom, April 17-19 
Scranton, April 23-26 


@ WRITE for complete information to Angle 
Products Corporation, 151 Cady St., Rochester 
11, New York. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


ANGLE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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MENC Division Conventions. March 
12 through April 26. See schedule on 
page 72. 


Music Week. 24th annual observ- 
ance is announced for May 4-11; will 
have as its keynote for this year’s 
commemoration “Music is Especially 
Needed—Now.” It is increasingly be- 
ing recognized that the primary pur- 
pose of National and Inter-American 
Music Week is to focus public atten- 
tion for a seven-day period on the 
value of music to mankind—to the in- 
dividual, to the community, to the na- 
tion, and to a troubled world of con- 
flicting thoughts and interests. Per- 
sons desiring further information 
concerning Music Week activities will 
be interested in the 1947 Letter of 
Suggestions available from: National 
and Inter-American Music Week 
Committee, 315-4th Ave., New York. 


NSBOVA Region Nine Board of 
Control announces a regional music 
contest for soloists and ensembles to be 
held in St. Joseph, Missouri, May 9-10. 
For more detailed information write: 
T. Frank Coulter, Chairman of Region 
Nine, Box 137, Joplin, Missouri. 


International Festival of School Mu- 
sic. Montreal, Canada, has been an- 
nounced as the locale of an Interna- 
tional Festival, April 24-26. Presi- 
dent of the Festival is Irvin Coop- 
er, director of music in the Protestant 
Schools of Montreal and a prime mov- 
er in the promotion of international 
cooperation in the field of music edu- 
cation. 


Texas Affiliates. At its February 
meeting, the Texas Music Educators 
Association voted to amend its Con- 
stitution so as to become a state unit 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. The officers elected and in- 
stalled at the meeting were: Presi- 
dent—Weldon Covington, Austin; 
vice-president, band—Jack H. Mahan, 
Texarkana; vice-president, orchestra— 
Pedro C. Martinez, Kerrville; vice- 
president, vocal—Euell Porter, Hunts- 
ville. 


North Carolina Affiliates. At a re- 
cent meeting of North Carolina music 
teachers representing various groups 
interested in the promotion of music 
education throughout the state, it was 
voted to confirm a previous vote by 
mail to establish the North Carolina 
Music Educators Association. The 
following were elected to serve as offi- 
cers for the coming year: President— 
E. H. F. Weis, Guilford College; vice- 
president—J. Kimball Harriman, 
Greensboro; secretary-treasurer—Her- 
bert Hazelman, Greensboro. 


Music Education in France. Last 
summer, the MENC was approached 
by the French Comité National de 
Propagande pour la Musique with the 
request that specific information be 
supplied to the Comité concerning 
music education in the U. S.—its aims, 
objectives, methods and results. An 
extensive memorandum was prepared 
covering the major points on which 
information was sought and was sent 
to the Comité together with various 
MENC publications and other mate- 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





Summer Session of 1947 — June 23 to August 2 
Summer School of Church Music, August 4 to 15 


Northwestern University in summer offers a stimulating educational experience plus fun and re- 
laxation on a beautiful lake-front campus in a delightful suburb of Chicago. A wide range of 


courses is offered, including: 


GENERAL COURSES 
Theory and Composition; Musicology; Music 
Literature; Physics and Psychology of Music; 
Music Integration; Comparative Arts. Applied 
music lessons on all instruments. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
Materials and Methods; Principles of Super- 
vision; Teaching of Harmony; Creative Music; 
Curriculum Problems; Conducting; Choral and 
Instrumental Techniques; Music for Public 
Performance. 





SPECIAL COURSES 
Music for Radio; Summer School of Church Music. 
For bulletin giving detailed information, address: 
The Registrar, School of Music 


Northwestern University 


Evanston, Illinois 


For general information address the Director of the Summer Session. 
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PERFECT *,”* 
"TEAM - MATE” 






FOR YOUR MOST THRILLING 
MUSICAL ADVENTURE... 
The most exciting time in your musical career is just 


ahead... 


You get a hint of it as you come up through the chairs and the 


if you're really working hard for a solo spot. 


score calls for a few bars “out alone.” That's when you appreciate 
an Elkhart—and the confidence and poise it gives you. An Elkhart 
can't make you a musician. That's for sure. But it’s equal to your 
best—on your best day! Easy to play—completely satisfying 
for their full rich tones—Elkharts are fashioned to give you 
“professional” quality at a price you can afford. They're 
coming closer every month. Keep checking 


with your local Elkhart Dealer. 


i Y - 
THE ELK 


“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART ON THE BELL” 






ELKHART, 
« INDIANA 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT C 
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rial. It is gratifying to learn that a 
report was made by the Comité to the 
French Minister of Education on Oc- 
tober 16, 1946, making strong recom- 
mendations for reorganization of the 
music education program in the 
schools. The report urged that music 
education in the government schools 
should be obligatory in the same man- 
ner in which other subjects are of- 
fered. The first step toward the 
achievement of such a program would 
be the establishment of a sound teach- 
er-educator program in the French 
normal schools. The contact with the 
French Comité is being continued on 
behalf of the MENC through its Com- 
mittee on International Relations in 
the Field of Music Education. 


In the national political picture, an 
item of interest to all music educators 
is the recent appointment of Carroll 
D. Kearns as a member on the very 
important Committee of Labor and 
Education in the House of Represent- 
atives. Formerly a music educator in 
the state of Pennsylvania and, inci- 
dentally, one of the early members of 
the Pennsylvania School Music Asso- 
ciation (which he still serves as a 
member of the Board of Directors), 
Mr. Kearns left music education to 
become a superintendent of schools, 
from which position he entered the 
political field. 


Arizona School Music Educators 
Association elected the following new 
officers at its annual state meeting in 
December: President—George F. 
Backe, Prescott; vice-president— 
Ralph Hess, Phoenix; secretary-treas- 
urer—Mrs. Ardith Ries Shelley, Phoe- 
nix. 





Announces 
Summer Session 
June 9 — July 19 


Courses leading to graduate and 
undergraduate degrees. Guest 
faculty includes Harold Bach- 
man, George Dasch, Robert Se- 
dore, Theodore Normann. 


Summer Music Camp for High 
School Students, June 9-28. 


Enjoy your music study where 
cool summer nights are a high 
note in a pleasant climate. 


For further information write: 


Secretary, Department of Music, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho. 
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Acclaimed 


By Leading 
Bandsmen Everywhere 


This New Music 




















a Brilliant 
Powerful 
SS Original Compositions . . . Strik- 
cpa , MUSIC AND MUSIC EDUCATION ing Melodies . . . New Sounds... . 
~~ a — a an Good Sounds . . . New Color . 
June 16-July 25, 1947 July 28-August 29, 1947 New Rhythms . . . Effects Which 
A special workshop in Elementary Music Education during the first Only a Band Can Produce . 
term and courses in music theory, history, composition, chorus, band Band Music Written For Bands- 
conducting, and methods, on the graduate and undergraduate levels men By Bandsmen ... - 
will be taught by nationally-known educators. Artist teachers including 
symphony men teach all phases of applied music. Spend a summer on 
the “‘musical’”’ campus of this country. CIRCUS 
Bulletins and application blanks are now available from . : 
Director of Summer Session, 823 Administration Building. Eric Greenwood 
Symp. $7.50 Full $6.00 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA AMERICAN RHAPSODY 
EARN TRE TS AST aE Eric Greenwood 
Symp. $7.50 Full $6.00 
OVERTURE 
Andrea Rolland 
Symp. $6.50 Full $5.00 
FANTASIA 
Andrea Rolland 
Symp. $6.00 Full $4.50 


UNITED NATIONS 
ANTHEM 


Joseph F. Welsh 
Symp. $1.25 Full $1.00 








Order from your dealer, 
or direct from 


Hitucationay Psbiishing 


[astitute Corporation 


545 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 17, N. Y. 














W. T. ARMSTRONG CO. e@ ELKHART, INDIANA 
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“TIME IS ON YOUR SIDE — IF YOU USE iT WISELY.” 
Invest your vacation with pleasure and profit at the 
Second Annual 


‘Pacific Q)usic Camp 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





On the beautiful College of the Pacific Campus 
June 24 to August 3, 1947 
High School — College — and Graduate levels 


BAND — ORCHESTRA — CHORUS 
GRADUATE COURSES FOR MUSIC EDUCATORS 


under famed guest conductors 
Peter W. Dykema, Constantin Bakaleinikoff 
Ralph Peterson, Frank Mancini, Geo. F. Barr 


OPERA and OPERETTA 


study performance and production under John Daggett 
Howell and Leo Kopp of the Chicago Opera Co. 


For Complete Bulletins Address 
David T. Lawson, Director 
Pacific Music Camp, Stockton 27, Calif. 














Announcing the Eleventh Season 


STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, RICHMOND, KY. 
5 WEEKS — JUNE 15 TO JULY 19 


Orchestra . Ensembles e 


Only $75.00 


For Instruction, Board, Room, and Recreation 
COMPETENT STAFF : EXCELLENT FACILITIES 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
Private Lessons at $1.00 to $1.50 Each Extra 
For Details write JAMES E. VAN PEURSEM, Director 


Band e Instrument Classes 





IN THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY 














1867 80th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 1947 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded by Dr. P. Ziegfeld Rudolph Ganz, President 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and National Association of Schools of Music 


Confers degrees of B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed., M. Mus., M. Mus. Ed. 








The College takes pleasure in announcing the return engagement of 


JOHN C. KENDEL 


Past President, and First Vice-President, Music Educators, National Conference 
as Guest Chairman of the Department of Music Education for 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 23 to August 2 
Address the registrar for special Summer Bulletin 


64 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia (national 
music fraternity), at its national con- 
vention which was held in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, last December, elected the 
following new officers: President— 
Albert Lukken, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
vice-president—Cecil W. Munk, Berea, 
Ohio; secretary-treasurer—Charles E. 
Lutton, Chicago, Illinois; historian— 
Frank W. Hill, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
executive committee—Franklin Inglis 
Greencastle, Indiana, and Alvah A. 
Beecher, Moscow, Idaho. Elected to 
national honorary membership were: 
Hon. Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of 
the State of New York; Rollin Pease, 
University of Arizona, Tucson. 


NSBOVA Region Three Board of 
Control announces the result of its 
recent election of officers to serve for 
two years as follows: Vice-chairman, 
orchestra—Robert H. Rimer, Euclid, 
Ohio (re-elected); vice-chairman, vo- 
cal—William B. McBride, Columbus, 
Ohio; secretary—G. W. Patrick, 
Springfield, Ill. (re-elected). Continu- 
ing in office are Chairman David 
Hughes, Elkhart, Ind.; band vice- 
chairman, Vernon Spaulding, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 


Walter Aschenbrenner, composer 
and arranger of choral music, died at 
his home in Chicago on February 4. 
A member of Carl Fischer, Inc., edi- 
torial staff, Mr. Aschenbrenner was 
well known throughout the country 
for his vocal clinic work, and was also 
founder and conductor of the Chicago 
Symphonic Choir. 

Palmer Christian, University of 
Michigan organist and professor of 
organ who joined the School of Music 
Faculty in 1924, died February 19 at 
his home in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Dr. C. E. Hood. Sympathy of many 
friends throughout the nation is ex- 
tended to MENC North Central Presi- 
dent Marguerite V. Hood of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, whose beloved father 
died in January. 


Fredrick B. Stiven, director of the 
school of music at the University of 
Illinois since 1921 and a former faculty 
member of Oberlin Conservatory, died 
at his home in Urbana on January 21. 


H, W. Stopher, former director of 
music at Louisiana State University, 
oo New Roads, Lousiana, Febru- 
ary 4. 


Christi 
Choral School 


Two Sessions in 1947 


Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Penna. 
June 29—July 11 


SECOND SESSION 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 
August 3-15 


Make your reservation now with 


Neil A. Kjos, Mgr. 
223 W. Lake St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 











William Schuman, President THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL annneel 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director SCHOOL OF MUSIC 











JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 8, 1947 SUMMER SESSION 
Instruction in all branches of music and music education JUNE 20 — AUGUST 15 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES BY Undergraduate and Graduate courses 
in all fields of music leading to the 
Marion Bauer Sylvan Levin Olga Samaroff degrees of 
Roger Bowman Fritz Mahler Ruth Shafer BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
Bernice Frost Queena Mario Bernard Taylor BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Ernest Hutcheson Louis Persinger George A. Wedge (major in music) 
Jacob Kwalwasser Earl Rogers David McK. Williams 
MASTER OF MUSIC 
Chorus & Orchestra — Peter Wilhousky | Band — Richard Franko Goldman MASTER OF ARTS 
Catalog on request Guest teachers include: 
Mark H. Hindsley (University of 
120 Claremont Avenue Room 442S New York 27, N. Y. Illinois) 
Sigfrid Prager (Madison Civic Sym- 
phony) 








James Reistrup (Morningside College) 


EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC Lorrain E. Watters (Des Moines, 


Iowa) 
OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER ~~ 
H HANSON, Director 
nents anes, Aaa Director MUSIC IN THERAPY 
AUGUST 4-6 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 
Lectures and demonstrations 
Dr. Ira M. Altschuler 
SUMMER SESSION Dr. E. Thayer Gaston 


JUNE 23—AUGUST 1, 1947 Roy Underwood 
Dr. Hans Reese 


and others 


FALL SESSION 


For information address: 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1947—-JUNE 12, 1948 Chairman, School of Music 
University of Wisconsin 
For further infermation address Madison 6, Wisconsin 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC WISCONSIN MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York CLINIC 














JUNE 29 — AUGUST 10 
For High School Students 








SCHOOL OF MUSIC All-State Chorus, June 29-July 12 
ze 1947 SUMMER SCHOOL All-State Band, July 13-July 26 
atcro June 30 through August 9 All State Orchestra, July 27-Aug. 9 
Under the Direction of Hilda M. Schuster Church Organists Conference, June 





29-July 12. 


Classes for Adults & Children, Professionals & Amateurs Cheese tn. come. ein, ete 





Mornings, Afternoons, Evenings tion and interpretation of organ 

Rhythmic Movement — Improvisation | Special Course leading to Dalcroze music for the church service and ac- 
Solfege — Harmony — Methods — | Teachers Certification — Alertness & companying. 
Observation of Children's Classes — | Increment Credit — Conducting — 

Practice Teaching History of Music For information write: 

Vocal and Instrumental Instruction by ARTIST TEACHERS Music Clinic 
For Information apply to: DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, City Center Music Hall : 
of Music and Drama, 130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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‘ NATIONWIDE CONFIRMATION 


OF A WELL KNOWN FAGT 
RANK, 
{O 


rae BANK WN 


From all parts of the country come the same enthusi- 





astic reports — enthusiastic approval of the appearance 
and enthusiastic praise for the performance of postwar 
William Frank cornets and trumpets « « « They’re really 
exceptional values because their makers are big enough 
to have in their plant every facility that contributes 
to precision manufacture, and yet not too big to give 
every instrument the individual attention which is 
the first essential of true craftsmanship. When you 
think of a cornet, trumpet or trombone remember 


"You Can BANK on a FRANK.” 


Unlian Frank Company 


CHICAGO 


Where Craftsmanship Has Been a Tradition Since 1909 


Exclusive Distributors 
TARG & DINNER, Inc. The Wholesale Music Center 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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American Junior Red Cross, with 
the cooperation of the MENC through 
its Committee on Records, as a part 
of this year’s program has been pur- 
chasing a quantity of records which 
will be sent to Japan for use in the 
schools. A similar plan will be fol- 
lowed later in Germany. 


John Lund, who was connected with 
the U. S. Office of Education as Na- 
tional Deputy Director of the High 
School Victory Corps, and was closely 
associated with the MENC during the 

war years, is now Education Adviser 
to the General Staff of the War De- 
partment, which has under its jurisdic- 
tion the entire education program of 
the U. S. Army. Recently released 
from the Armed Forces with the rank 
of Major, Dr. Lund served for two 
years in the American Military Gov- 
ernment in Italy. 
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~ + + « « « « THE NEW SCIENTIFIC APPROACH FirzS1MONs OPERETIAS 
TO COMPOSING AND ARRANGING 


THE SCHILLINGER SYSTEM ‘ oe 


OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION yr? New 
ene ° 
by Joseph Schillinger * Descriptive 
This book—the equivalent of a full four year course in musical composition— » Catalogue 
is the only work of its kind in existence today. It offers stimulating scientific 


technique for composing based upon ALL of the fundamental elements of of 
theory. Musicians in every field of musical endeavor hail it as an outstanding 
contribution to musical study, Composers and arrangers find it an invaluable 


aid in broadening their range of musical ideas—in varying their musical ex- OPERETTAS AND 


pression. New York University has scheduled a full three year course in the 





System while the Juilliard School of Music offers survey- courses during its sum- 
mer sessions. Teacher training centers are established at various institutions MUSICAL COMEDIES 
of learning, notably in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and Los Angeles. 
Educators . . . students . . . potential composers need this phenomenally suc- for 
cessful work. igh —_ 
Pee ne 2 volumes $30.00 High Schools 
For more detailed information write for free brochure. Junior High Schools 
Grades 
ARL ISCHER. INC. Colleges 
62 Cooper Square, N. Y. 3 119 W.. SF S.. %. ¥. 09 ‘They lend a professional air 








Bost + Chi e Dall e Los Angel 
oston icago allas os Angeles to amateur performances.”’ 
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In Search of 
Beauty in 


We invite your inquiries. Music 


Scientific Approach to Musical 
Esthetics, by the author of the 
famous Seashore tests to determine 
musical aptitude. This new vol- 


State and District Festivals 


























M AY I take this opportunity to ume is designed as an introduc- 
* 2 thank the MENC for its interest tion to the science of music for 
Film Music Notes in its members serving in the Armed advanced students of music and 
Forces. The most unusual thing about psychology, educators, music teach- 
ky ly it was that MENC mail and the Jour- ers, professional musicians, and 
ee a nal even followed us around the world! the intelligent music lover. 
” ... In my new job as Dean of Men, It integrates Dr. Seashore’s in- 
Contents San Bernardino Valley College, San terpretive and popular articles on 
ae ont See ae Film Music im Bernardino, California, I am still very the psychology of music, opening 
aT ted detoditen” Teaching Possi- much interested in music education. up a rich new mine of information 
bilities in Entertainment Films. 16 mm Before entering the Service, I was on for many readers. The book is a 
PF 3d Music the staff of the Audubon, New Jersey, summation of 40 years’ research by 
News Items—Comments—Future Releases. Senior High School, and manager of the author and his associates. 
Published Sept. to May the New Jersey All-State Chorus... Illustrated. 396 Pages, $4.50 
$2.00 per year and now, college administration. The 
250 East 43rd Street Navy did “" r —o. THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
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Singing Down the Road 


By ELIE SIEGMEISTER, American Composer 
and RUFUS A. WHEELER, Director of Music, Public Schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 











SONGS OF THE OPEN ROAD °* BALLADS OF SEA AND SADDLE °* MUSIC OF THE CAMPUS 
SPIRITUALS *® WORK SONGS °* PLAY SONGS *® SONGS OF HUMOR AND SENTIMENT 


Ready April 1 Price $1.12, subject to discount 
mn» GINN AND COMPANY ........ 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 TORONTO 5 
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Audio-Visual Tools 
A Challenge to Educational Vision 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


new kit of powerful pedagogical tools. They go by 

the clumsy name of audio-visual devices—the radio, 
television, the modern phonograph, the sound mirror, the 
sound film, the film strip, and so on. That we ought to use 
them is obvious. Not to do so would be an admission that 
we are capable only of horse-and-buggy planning in an 
atomic age. But the crucial question is: How, and for 
what purposes? at 

No one can go far into the matter without seeing this to 
be the essential issue. But there is a temptation to evade it, 
because the tools are so ingenious and practicable that they 
seem capable of solving educational problems automatically. 
Just to have them on hand is apt to appear enough. But this 
is rather like giving a shop-full of high-precision machine 
tools to a person who has no idea how to use them or what 
to make with them. They are pretty toys, but watching the 
wheels go round soon palls, and then nothing happens and 
everyone is disappointed because there are no ready-made 
miracles. It is altogether necessary to envisage the educa- 
tional job to be done before we can be intelligent about using 
the tools to do it. 

This amounts to a challenge to educational vision, to 
imaginative planning, to fundamental thinking. For just as 
the new tools cannot rightly be treated as gadgets, so also 
they cannot rightly be treated as “aids.” When engines were 
first installed in ships, the idea was to “aid” the sails. But 
it soon appeared that a very great deal more was involved. 
So the real point and value of the new instrumentalities does 
not turn on helping out time-honored procedures with an apt 
illustration or a bright interlude here and there, but on de- 
veloping new procedures in which they can function ade- 
quately. Until this is done, the audio-visual tools will be as 
much wasted as automobiles would be if still held to ten 
miles an hour and compelled to follow a horseman with a 
red flag. 

To devise new and more adequate patterns of educa- 
tional practice and thought may seem a large order, but music 
educators need not find it impossible. For the audio-visual 
tools are remarkably adapted to do the very thing that they 
have been urging and talking about for a long time, and that 
obviously needs doing. They can help enormously in putting 
music education on a broader operating basis, that is, to make 
it appealing to far more students, and feasible to far more 
teachers. This is our clear strategy for the immediate fu- 
ture, but the limiting factor is, as always, technique, and the 
need for highly specialized expertness. To get anywhere 


S CIENCE has rather abruptly presented us with a brand- 


musically without it seemed impossible. To acquire it was a 
long~and arduous journey. Thus multitudes of students 
have died of thirst before reaching the oasis, and multitudes 
of general teachers have been scared away from the subject. 

But the new tools make it possible to organize serious, 
repaying, inspiring music study at all levels without extreme 
expertness on the part of the teacher, and without requiring 
an endless desert journey on the part of the pupil. A grade 
teacher who wants her children to sing but distrusts her own 
voice can turn to recorded or broadcast music or sound film. 
For putting across notational problems, or the characteristics 
of instruments, or the structure and organization of music, 
the sound film compares to the textbook or teacher’s manual 
as the airplane compares to the covered wagon. A battery of 
audio-visual devices can enable a person who is far from 
a technical expert to make the course in general ngisic what 
it ought to be—an array of varied, compelling, significant 
musical experiences and learnings which generate taste, dis- 
crimination, insight, and wide awareness of the art. Also 
they can transform the orchestral or choral rehearsal from 
a narrow drill on repertoire into an inspiring and enlarging 
cultural occasion. The systematic use of the sound mirror 
can build standards of self-criticism much more directly than 
the best of “teacher talk.” And as to executant technique, 
expert movement analysis by motion picture is entirely 
feasible. 

So one might go on. But these are only random illus- 
trations of the essential point. The new tools can make mu- 
sic study far easier and more manageable both to learners 
and teachers. They can do this, not by denaturing the sub- 
ject, but by making it more teachable, more learnable, more 
practicable. If we work to accomplish this, then clearly we 
can put music education on an altogether broader basis in 
the set-up of our schools. 

There remain, of course, problems to be solved. But 
they are, in the main, commercial rather than technical. The 
right kind of sound films, film strips, recordings, radio pro- 
grams, and so on, are not yet available nearly as fully as 
they might be or could be. Business concerns want to see 
market prospects before they invest their money. But the 
physical problems have mostly been solved. There is a will- 
ingness, even an eagerness, to go ahead. All that is required 
is a sensible, forward-looking strategy of action. The key 
to the situation is for us to realize what can be done, and to 
say what we want to do. Granted a constructive educational 
vision, the tools for its accomplishments will be shaped up 


and put into our hands. 
— | 
y } i] 
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Modern 


Audio-Visual Education 


ARNOLD M. SMALL 


through the proverbial “back door”! Actually, 

what he first effected was a mechanical means of pro- 
ducing sounds; the ideas for a reproduction system fol- 
lowed. This was, of course, entirely a mechanical in- 
strument at the outset, although one of the early models 
utilized an electric motor to turn the grooved cylinder 
instead of the original “manual drive.” The first instru- 
ment was invented only seventy years ago — 1877. 

It is rather amazing to realize that until 1877 the hu- 
man race had no means of preserving sounds. Over the 
long period of the existence of a human race, spoken 
and written methods of communication were developed, 
and sound, through its service in expressing and provok- 
ing emotions and ideas, led to the development of an art 
of music. But throughout all of those thousands of 
years no method existed for the recording of these 
sounds except through their embalmment in the visual 
notation of relatively recent times. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the startling effect and the present-day implica- 
tions of being able to reproduce actual music of the 
Greeks, the inflections and ornaments of later music so 
o®en disputed, or the utterances of Jesus, the Gettys- 
burg address of Lincoln, and so on. It is little wonder 
that the announcement and demonstration of Edison’s 
phonograph created such an international furore among 
people from all ways of life. , 

From Edison’s experiments in automatic telegraphy, 
he had observed that the strips of paper embossed with 
dots and dashes, when drawn rapidly under a contact 
lever, produced audible results. Edison reasoned that if 
the paper strip could be imprinted with elevations and 
depressions representative of sound waves, they might 
be caused to actuate a diaphragm so as to reproduce the 
corresponding sounds. He had also observed that a 
diaphragm had the power of taking up sound vibrations 
from the air and believed that the resultant movements 
could be recorded. The next step in the development of 
the phonograph was, then, to record on a strip of some 
appropriate material, in the form of elevations and de- 
pressions, those movements of a diaphragm which result 
from the motion of the air particles surrounding it, 
which in turn are the physical manifestations of music 
and speech. This accomplished, reproduction should be 
obtained by tracing the recorded undulations on the strip 
with the same stylus attached to the diaphragm, thus 
reversing the recording process. That is, the diaphragm 
would now impart its movements to the air and give rise 
to sounds similar to the original. 

Actually, instead of using a disc, Edison first used a 
cylinder provided with grooves around the surface. 


Pic arrived at his invention of the phonograph 
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Edison’s Research in the 
Fields of Sound and 
Motion Pictures 


Over this he placed tin foil, which easily received the up 
and down imprints from the diaphragmatic motion. Thus 
what has been called the hill and dale method of cutting 
a record was employed, in which case grooves are varied 
in depth rather than laterally as in present-day discs. 
This type of recording was employed in the later com- 
mercial recordings of the Edison Phonograph Co. which 
many will remember because of the marked thickness 
and weight of the disc. There is still considerable divi- 
sion of opinion as to which is fundamentally more de- 
sirable, the vertical or lateral type of cut. 


The first 1877 model of the phonograph remained un- 
modified until ten years later. Beginning in 1887, over 
a period of a few years, Edison developed the wax cyl- 
inder to replace the tin foil, which is still used in the 
commercial dictaphone, a method of duplicating records 
from a master by thin gold plating of the original, sep- 
arate styli for cutting and reproduction processes, a 
counterbalancing mechanism for preventing the playback 
stylus from gouging the record, a simple spring motor 
with a sensitive governor for the driving mechanism, 
the megaphone which was adopted to serve as the horn 
coupled with the diaphragm mentioned earlier. 

It is interesting to hear in Edison’s own words what 
he believed the future applications of the phonograph 
to be. 

Among the many uses to which the phonograph will be applied 
are the following: 


Letter writing and all kinds of dictation without the aid of 
a stenographer. 

Phonographic books, which will speak to blind people without 
effort on their part. 

The teaching of elocution. 

Reproduction of music. 

The “Family Record” — a registry of sayings, reminiscences, 
etc. ‘ 

Music-boxes and toys. 

Clocks that should announce in articulate speech the time for 
going home, going to meals, etc. 

The preservation of languages by exact reproduction of the 
manner of pronouncing. 

Educational purposes, such as preserving the explanations made 
by a teacher, so that the pupil! can refer to them at any moment, 
and spelling or other lessons placed upon the phonograph for con- 
venience in committing to memory. 

Connection with the telephone, so as to make that instrument 
an auxiliary in the transmission of permanent and invaluable 
records, instead of being the recipient of momentary and fleeting 
communication. 


The extent to which these predictions have been borne 
out are probably rather well known to most readers. The 
more recent use of the present-day phonograph for sci- 
entific measurements and studies in the psychology of 
hearing and physics of sound as well as for widespread 
aural training purposes, especially during the war, is 
less generally known. 
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In order to be useful for the last-mentioned purposes 
as well as for high-quality reproduction of music, it was 
necessary that the phonograph go through a rather com- 
plete metamorphosis, chiefly in the hands of those fol- 
lowing Edison. This included both the recording and 
the reproducing processes. Responsiveness to a wider 
range of frequencies, a wider dynamic range, low dis- 
tortion of original sounds, stable and standard turntable 
speeds, and increased durability and duration of records, 
were all necessary improvements. Much has been ac- 
complished in each item in the best of present-day repro- 
duction systems, but the average in use still leaves much 
to be desired. The strides which have been made are 
chiefly due to the invention and development of thermi- 
onic tubes, crystals with piezo-electric properties, syn- 
chronous electric motors, and plastics for record mate- 
rial. 

A rough comparison between the early phonograph 
and the best and the average now in use may be interest- 
ing. With reference to the fidelity of reproduction, i.e. 
the faithfulness with which original frequencies are re- 
produced without subtractions, the closest counterpart 
of Edison’s early instrument is probably the small or 
midget table radio set of the present; even this is prob- 
ably somewhat better than the early phonographs. The 
frequency response of the midget radio is about 200 to 
2500 cycles per second; of the average phonograph in 
use, 150 to 3500 cycles per second; of the superior com- 
mercial phonograph in use, 100 to 5000 cycles per sec- 
ond, and of those units used for scientific purposes, 50 
to 8000 cycles per second. 

The dynamic range limitations are principally deter- 
mined by the record itself, since electrical amplification 
is essentially unlimited. The range of the finest con- 
temporary records is about 40 decibels*; that of the 
average commercial record about 30 decibels. <A re- 
producer may increase this through special expander 
circuits. The early disc and mechanical reproducer 
probably falls quite short of these values. 

Fully as important as frequency response — if not 
more so — is freedom from distortion, that is, faith- 
fulness with which original frequencies are_reproduced 
without additions. Present records and reproducers 
vary tremendously in this regard. None of them are 
totally free of distortion, but the very best ones reduce 
it to a level which is probably not perceptible to the hu- 
man ear. This means that most reproduction suffers 
from distortion of a perceptible amount. However, in 
:dison’s mechanical reproducers the distortion factor 
was probably: not too noticeable because of its very re- 
stricted frequency response. 

Turntable speeds have been quite well standardize 
but one of the continuing problems in disc recording is 
that of reducing those small, periodic variations in speed 
which produce a wobble in the pitch of sustained tones. 
Not all of Edison’s problems of driving the turntable 
have been solved by the use of synchronous moiors, 
therefore, although its superiority over earlier methods 
is clear. 





*The writer has found the dynamic range of the violin to be about 30 
decibels. That of the symphony orchestra is about 75 decibels. 


EDISON examining the strip film invented by Eastman -—> 
which made his motion picture camera possible. The 
first projection of experimental motion pictures was 
October 6, 1889; the first commercial showing of motion 
pictures April 14, 1894. ; 





The durability and non-destructibility of records has 
been improved markedly in late years. This is not only 
due to the use of plastics for record materials, but to 
the improvement of the playback system which has very 
materially reduced the pressure of the playback needle 
on the groove, with consequent reduction of, record de- 
terioration. The length of uninterrupted recording has 
been increased by introducing a slow speed for turn- 
tables and records of larger diameter — frequently 16 
inches.. These have been most often used in radio and 


laboratory work. 
+ 


Some of Edison’s researches in the field of light are 
common knowledge, especially those connected with the 
incandescent lamp. Less well known, are his invention 
and development of generators and power distribution 
systems for lighting systems and the motion picture 
camera. For our present purposes the latter holds great- 
est interest. 

The idea of taking short exposure pictures in rapid 
sequence for the analysis of motion had been established 
by the American, Muybridge, by 1889. This was ac- 
complished by a series of cameras spaced along the path 
of the moving object but resulted in a series of pictures 
in which the object appeared to go through the motions 
without making any headway while the background sped 
along! The illusion of movement thus produced, even 
if reversed, was based upon the phenomenon of persist- 
ence of the visual image. This characteristic of the hu- 
man eye—prolongation of the image after the light stim- 
ulus has been removed—gives rise to the illusion of 
movement when successive pictures of an object which 
differ slightly in position from picture to picture are pre- 
sented to it. This is known at the phi-phenomenon in 
vision and is still, of course, highly exploited in current 
moving picture techniques. 

In 1889 the Eastman Company placed on the market 
the first serviceable transparent celluloid roll film with 
a fine emulsion and a roll holder. This, combined with 
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the afore-mentioned short exposure technique and phi- 
phenomenon in vision, set the stage for Edison’s pre- 
eminent capacity to be put into action—the capacity 
to adapt and combine ideas or materials already existing 
into something distinctively new and practical. The prin- 
cipal need at this juncture was to provide a mechanism 
by means of which a roll of film could be moved across 
the focal plane of a camera and a series of still expo- 
sures made rapidly enough that upon subsequent pro- 
jection at the same film speed the phi-phenomenon would 
operate. 

In the mechanism which Edison developed “a long 
roll of film was unwound, drawn through a set of rollers 
downward across the focal plane and automatically re- 
wound. The strip of film had perforations on its edges. 
A main shaft was revolved; this drove a sprocket, the 
sprocket engaged the perforations; and thus the film 
was fed along. The movement of the film was inter- 
mittent—that is, periods of movement would alternate 
with periods of rest. When the film was at rest a re- 
volving shutter, geared to the main shaft, was rotated; 
an aperture in the shutter was brought into the proper 
relative position; and an exposure was made. Then the 
film went on its way, while the shutter remained closed. 
The result was a series of ‘still’ photographs—all from 
one viewpoint, all of uniform size, and all spaced at 
regular intervals.” 

This was the motion picture camera. It has, of 
course, been subjected to much development later, but 
largely on the basis of Edison’s original patents. The 
greatest difficulty with the original camera was probably 
the slow rate at which still pictures of motion could be 
taken. This resulted in the failure to present to the eye, 
during projection, successive “stills” which came fast 
enough to produce the fusion characteristic of the phi- 
phenomenon. The pictures, therefore, tended to flicker 
and jerk. Subsequent revisions have rectified this fault 
by the use of “faster” or more sensitive film, with short- 
er exposures, greater and constant speed of the film, 
and more rapid shutter mechanisms. 

Edison also invented a companion “projection-lantern” 
for exhibiting the type of pictures just discussed. It 
utilized the same type of drive mechanism and shutter 
arrangement as his camera did. 

From the very beginning of his work with motion pic- 
tures, Edison thought highly of their educational pos- 
sibilities. In his own words (from a speech given in 
New York in 1924): “. ... Whatever part I have 
played in its [motion picture} development was mainly 
along mechanical lines. The far more important de- 
velopment of the motion picture as medium for artistic 
effort and as an educational factor is in your hands.” 

Our accomplishments in so utilizing the motion pic- 
ture and the phonograph for the purposes of music edu- 
cation, as well as future possibilities, are presented in 
companion articles of this JOURNAL. 
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Education 


PAUL W. MATHEWS 


thought that no one may care to read it! Be that as it 

may, after viewing the impressive array of talent of 
one’s colleagues, all scheduled for contributions to this 
Edison Anniversary issue of the JouRNAL, the writer 
came to the realization that, being the only one scheduled 
to represent primarily the interests of recorded music, 
he must aim most of his attack, not upon the historical 
aspects, but upon the importance of the phonograph to 
music education. 

It is doubtful if Mr. Edison visualized the tremendous 
impact his discoveries would have on education and 
entertainment. In 1877, when his first phonograph 
patents were registered, the way was paved for the de- 
velopment of an instrument which would become a great 
adjunct to music education. First intended for the 
reproduction of speech, the instrument soon was to be 
used to reproduce music. By 1900 the possibilities for 
its widespread use in entertainment as well as in educa- 
tion were envisioned by business interests. There was a 
rapid development of commercial companies whose 
chief business was the production of recordings and in- 
struments on which records could be played. In the 
years that followed, this business was destined to develop 
into a million-dollar enterprise. Both quantity and quality 
of production were facilitated by the change from the 
cylinder to the disc type of records and by the evolution 
of newer and better recording processes. 

Not until about 1925, with the advent of electrical 
recording processes and the subsequent development and 
improvement of electrical reproducers, did the phono- 
graph achieve a reasonably high degree of fidelity. For 
the solo voice, mechanical reproduction was considered 
reasonably good; however, it remained for electrical 
instruments to provide a satisfactory medium for re- 
producing instrumental and choral music. 

It must be stated here that Mr. Edison did not invent 
a substitute for a good teacher. Rather, his discoveries 
made possible the development of instruments which, 
in the hands of good teachers, result in greater instruc- 
tional efficiency and effectiveness. 

The spokesman for phonograph records, therefore, 
like the spokesman for any of the mechanical aids to 
teaching, must beware of the temptation to overestimate 
the importance of the mechanical aid.. There is not now, 
and there never can be, any substitute for good teaching. 
The ability and general effectiveness of the teacher can 
only be supplemented ; good teaching can never be super- 
seded by gadgets. 

There is always the possibility that teachers will not 
use good judgment in the utilization of an instructional 


N WRITING a historical sketch, one is plagued by the 
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Edison's First Great Gift/to 


THE importance of phonograph records 
in education, and specifically music educa- 
tion, has long been recognized. Yet, de- 
spite pre-eminence among available aids, 
it appears that music teachers have been 
less alert to the educative values inherent 
in this medium than have their colleagues 
in other subject fields. There are other 
reasons why optimum utilization of 
records has not been approached, some of 
them due to emergencies of the recent 
war, the others not insurmountable ob- 
stacles. The Journal is glad to present 
Mr. Mathews’ review of the situation as 
a preliminary to further discussion in 
these columns. 


aid. On occasions, too great a dependence is placed on 
the effectiveness of the device rather than in the re- 
sourcefulness of the teacher. Also, there is the danger 
that the less skillful teacher will fall back on the device 
as a substitute for making a genuine effort to improve 
her teaching skill. 

Regardless of these dangers, it can be pointed out that 
the phonograph (and records) stand pre-eminent as a 
practical aid which can be used when desired without 
waiting for special program hours and without being 
dependent on special operators. It is in the classroom 
that the phonograph enjoys an advantage because of its 
accessibility for day-by-day use. 

In spite of this accessibility educators are guilty of 
considerable neglect in the use of recordings. Music ed- 
ucators are not excepted. In analyzing the reasons for 
this neglect it is not necessary to suggest an order of 
importance for them. Undoubtedly, however, one of 
the most important reasons is that so many teachers fail 
to realize the truly fine reproductive quality which 
results from the use of first-class instruments and first- 
quality records. Too often the children hear only much- 
worn records played on old phonographs or upon instru- 
ments of inferior quality. Small wonder it is that little 
real love for music is engendered by the sounds that 
come from such a combination. The PTA (or other 
donor) that spends a few dollars for a twenty-year-old 
instrument which is “as-good-as-new” renders only a 
disservice to the boys and girls. 

Another common reason is the lack of a well-thought- 
out program of music for the benefit of every child, with 
a full realization of the fact that, although singing 
probably is still most important, there are other phases of 
the program which must not be neglected. Closely 
related to this is the lack of full appreciation of the 
many classroom uses of the phonograph, including its 
importance to the singing activities themselves. These 
will be discussed later. 

Still another reason for neglect is the fact that funds 
are not always available for the purchase of an instru- 
ment and a moderate collection of records. In some 
instances a circulating record library may be used to 
advantage. However, every school should have the 
nucleus of a library by securing the records most used. 
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OST READERS are familiar with the functional uses of 
M recordings in the school music program, and in re- 

lated subject-matter areas, such as modern languages, 
recreation, fine arts, literature, speech and drama, social 
studies, and physical education. Many are not aware, how- 
ever, of the extent to which the existing manufacturing com- 
panies have underwritten the production of recorded edu- 
cational materials and appropriate phonograph equipment. 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that, so far as music is con- 
cerned, there is not a more favorable situation than is re- 
flected in this article prepared for the JouRNAL by the Na- 
tional Chairman of the MENC State-Division-National 
Committee organization dealing with the utilization of 
records and recording equipment in music education. Per- 
haps, as Mr. Mathews implies, the fault is in considerable 
degree due to lack of interest and vision on the part of 
music educators themselves. 

On the side of the record manufacturers it may be said 
that since 1925 they have more or less consistently and 
constantly conferred with leaders in the MENC and with 
general educators in determining what recordings to produce. 
In some instances where production has been based upon 
the specific requests of music teachers and supervisors the 
records produced have had such limited sale—as low as fifty 
or less copies per year—that the numbers obviously could 
not be kept in a catalog. The investment was made, how- 
ever, and at no cost to the school budget. 

Record manufacturers have also published text and refer- 
ence materials which present, through recorded music, logi- 
cally developed courses in music appreciation, and have 
issued supplementary materials such as the Book of the 
Symphony, the Book of the Opera, Rural School Music, 
etc., each complemented by appropriate recordings. They 
have been and are now cooperating with publishers by re- 
cording songs included in their books. Leading record and 





instrument manufacturers are constantly attempting to de- 
velop better methods of distribution in accordance with 
fair trade practices and available distribution channels. 
Some manufacturers are establishing company-owned dis- 
tributing corporations in order better to serve and accom- 
modate the various consumer markets. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to know that the Radio Man- 
ufacturers Association, through a joint committee of- engi- 
neers and school administrators, cooperating with the U. S. 
Office of Education, is now completing several years of 
work in establishing minimum standards of performance 
and specifications for portable sound equipment and play- 
back instruments. 

“It is generally known,” says a spokesman for the manu- 
facturers, “that during wartime most of the facilities for 
producing records were needed in preparing shipments for 
use overseas. Manufacturers are now able to give attention 
to educational records, and production facilities are being 
expanded in order to provide greater quantities of finished 
products. Quality of the product, it must be admitted, is 
influenced by the limitations imposed by competitive pricing 
as well as by engineering efficiericy and company reliability. 
If the ‘list price’ was not a factor, quality could universally 
be superior. 

“We are glad to learn that one of the objectives of the 
MENC Committee organization project headed by Mr. 
Mathews, is, through the state committees, to study the 
situation with a view to further standardizing of the cur- 
riculum in order that there may be determined what re- 
cordings are needed. . . . While this is being done it would 
be helpful, also, if consideration can be given to the class- 
room requirements of phonographs. It is believed that 
further cooperative effort will result in a better understand- 
ing of and appreciation for factors that determine selection, 
quality, quantity, distribution, and cost.” 








Even in states where regular school funds seldom 
are used to buy recorded music, ways may be found to 
the money until such time as the 
authorities can be convinced that instruments and 


records are a necessary and legitimate part of instruc- 


secure necessary 


tional equipment. 

It is significant that last year’s MENC Committee on 
Rural School Music devoted a large part of its dis- 
cussion to the importance of recorded music. Not be- 
cause that portion of the music program dependent upon 
the use of the phonograph is necessarily the most impor- 
tant rather, it is probably the most neglected. The 
point is, of course, that the phonograph is especially im- 
portant for that great body of classroom teachers who 
are somewhat less musical than they wish. It can serve 
all teachers well, but for those who sing not too well and 
for those who have not had adequate (whatever that is) 
musical training, it can and does meet a need not met by 
any other equipment. 

Recorded music has many lases in the school. First — 
a good phonograph and quality records are indispensable 
in carrying on an adequate listening program. Quality 
is of special importance. The tone produced by many 
instruments now in use during “appreciation” lessons 
surely cannot stimulate much love of music. Second — 
for the teacher who does not play the piano, suitable 
recorded music is an extremely important asset in the 
development of a broad program of rhythmic response. 
(The word program refers not to a particular perfor- 
mance program, but to a part of the broad school pro- 
gram for the development of boys and girls.) Third — 
the phonograph, rightly used, can be a great aid in the 
singing program itself largely through the actual teach- 
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ing of songs. The late C. A. Fullerton of lowa was one 
of the pioneers in its use. The average classroom teacher 
can do a good job of song teaching through the right use 
of records that have been properly prepared. Their use 
can be of much value to teachers who are not sure of 
their own voices. There should be a large increase in 
the use of records for song teaching. The possibilities 
are far greater than are generally recognized. 


Some years ago the use of records for listening 
lessons, or “music appreciation” as it was called (too 
narrowly) became widespread. Various series of records 
especially designed for school uses were prepared and 
produced. Many of them were excellent. Among them 
were the Mohler and the Golden Key Series released by 
RCA Victor, and the Music Education Series of Ginn 
and Company. In addition to these series for listening 
lessons and for rhythmic expression several of the pub- 
lishers of elementary songbooks had the foresight to 
arrange for recordings of songs included in their books. 


The status of educational recordings, or records pri- 
marily designed for educational use, is somewhat hazy 
at the present time. Such records were almost impossible 
to obtain during the war years and only very recently are 
becoming available again. A considerable number of re- 
cordings have been discontinued permanently and while 


OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP: Edison with the tin-foil — 
phonograph which he exhibited at the National Academy 
of Science in Washington and later demonstrated for the 
President at the White House on April 18, 1878. BOT- 
TOM: Typical present-day classroom uses of record- 
ings. Both a phonograph and radio receiver are shown 
ry .. picture at the right, from Cleveland Public 
chools. 
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the production of several new series have been indicated, 
few have been officially announced. 

If there is to be a resurgence in the school use of 
recordings, there apparently must be an increased vigor 
of demand by music educators for more and better 
records. There must also be a renewed vision displayed, 
by the record and instrument manufacturers. Prior to 
the war, manufacturers pursued as good-business the 
idea of encouraging school children to enjoy records. 
It was believed that this would lead to greater sales for 
home use. More recently, however, it has seemed ap- 
parent that the immediate dollar is more desired than the 
future dollar or dollars. As a result, the production of 
educational records gave way, during the wartime short- 
age of shellac, to the production of the latest hits and to 
albums of serious music, largely symphonic works. 

Apparently the large record manufacturers lack a 
definite policy with regard to the production and distri- 
bution of educational recordings. Also, their educational 
departments, intended as good will agencies, must be 
lacking in authority or influence within their own organ- 
izations and therefore are unable to formulate and carry 
out a dynamic policy toward recording and producing 
more and better records for school use. The companies 
have no nation-wide price policy to stimulate school use, 
hut leave it to the individual dealers and distributors. 
This lack of policy affects not only the use of special 
educational recordings but also general recordings of 
which schools need large numbers. The lack of policy 
also affects the use of phonographs. 

In at least two states the distributors of two major 
companies make it possible for schools to make quantity 
purchases of records at very substantial discounts. This 
has been brought about through the cooperative arrange- 
ments between the state supervisors of music education 
and the forward-looking distributors in those particular 
states. Similar arrangements could doubtless be worked 
out in other states under suitable educational leadership 
by the companies. The latter doubtless will maintain 


% 


that the difficulties mentioned above are largely due to 
the war, but music educators who know the facts know 
that the war is only partly to blame. 

It would seem that an opportunity for music education 
lies in the possibility of stimulating the production of 
educational recordings by some of the newer and smaller 
companies of which there are now a considerable numg 





































Some of these companies may be lacking in the 
Surely 
they will gain by having a more forward-looking school 


ber. 


all-important know-how, but they can learn. 


policy than the present leaders. Quite evidently there is 
a lack of foresight on the part of some of the large 
manufacturers with regard to the production of smaller 
phonographs, especially those adapted to school use. 
Such companies have resumed postwar production only 
on larger models, consequently schools have had to de- 
pend on purchasing lesser-known makes of instruments. 

In summary, it may well be said that (1) music edu- 
cation generally has not approached optimum use of 
the many and varied possibilities of recorded music, (2) 
teachers must insist on the superior tone provided by 
high quality phonographs and records, and (3) music 
educators must demand more and better recordings for 
all types of school use. 
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JAMES F. NICKERSON 


ago sound was added to the motion picture which 

was then only thirty years old. Since that time 
entertainment films have prospered phenomenally, and 
lately educational films have entered an era of tremen- 
dous expansion. The number and breadth of contacts by 
sound film are paralleled only by the radio and the 
phonograph. Sound film has afforded a new medium 
of musical contact and expression. 

-f%s a medium of musical contact the sound film is 
unique. dts possibilities are limited only by economic re- 
strictions, by careless design and use and by the limita- 
tions of the observer to interpret that which is seen and 
heard. The striking gain in the educative process lies in 
the freedom from verbal tradition and the necessary limi- 
tations placed on the communication of ideas by words 
and their meanings. As a medium for vicarious experi- 
ence and contact the sound film must take rank with the 
printing press. Third-dimension sound film in color is a 
next logical step which will afford selected contacts with 
the world of knowledge, skills, ideas, places, and cultural 
expressions far in excess of the contacts of the most edu- 
cated, widely travelled, or widely read person of recent 
or present times. Clearly, our attention should turn to 
the potentialities and limitations of such a medium and 
to the next steps in guiding and developing its use in so- 
ciety and particularly in education. 


+ 


Let us first examine the claim for uniqueness of sound 
film in the educative process. It contains highly selec- 
tive experience, experience carefully selected from a 
totality of experiences according to some particular bias 
or purpose. All educative experience is selective, either 
according to the experience or purpose of the learner 
or the teacher. Experience is often rated the best and 
only teacher, but it is the actual selection of experience 
that determines the efficiency and results of the learn- 
ing process. —¥f the selection of musica! experiences por- 
trayed by a film is dictated by worthy educational pur- 
pose and is appropriate to the stage of the learner’s 
development, the resultant learning should be the most 
adequate. The very selection of musical experience is 
perhaps the crux of the future success of sound film 
in music education. For example, at the formal concert 
the average listener is confronted by a flood of percep- 
tual contacts—a large crowd, an orchestra comprising 
scores of players, music of varying moods, periods, 
styles and forms, a conductor, soloist, and program 
notes. The sounds and sights that are but partially ab- 
sorbed into his consciousness are so complex that even 


OUND FILM is a new medium. Just twenty years 
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A Discussion of 
the Application of Sound Film 
to the Music Classroom 


the most sophisticated concert-goer can grasp but a por- 
tion. The mobility of camera and microphone can per- 
mit a selection of experience from the concert: the 
conductor, the several sections of the orchestra, the 
soloist, the crowd and perhaps reinforce the perception 
of style, period or form with animation or correlated 
photography. The very act of selection and omission 
can heighten the concert experience. It is this editing 
of experience that deserves the attention of teacher 
and producer alike. 

educative film experience is not only selective but it 
is highly organized. The experience it portrays is se- 
lected in terms of specific purposes, then given organi- 
zation involving logical or psychological sequence: suf- 
ficient introduction, planned use of repetition, some form 
of climactic treatment, and usually some chance of sum- 
marization or organization on the part of the observer. 
This manner of treatment can heighten musical experi- 
ence and musical learning far beyond the usual musical 
contact. 

More specifically, sound film is unique in its power 
to extend or compress time. The slow-motion picture 
permits a detailed study of rapid motion not possible 
under normal conditions. A breakdown of the total 
act of musical skill is possible by such means. Similarly, 
extended time can be compressed into a single reel of 
film. A broad historical sequence, a full-length concert, 
an opera, or an extended composition can be carefully 
edited to bring vital selected experience to the classroom 
in practical and appropriate units or segments of musical 
experience. 
etikewise, sound film can be said to possess unique- 
ness in its ability to extend or compress space. Micro- 
photography, animation or roving camera techniques can 
be used to show that which is unseen by the first-hand 
observer. For example, a problem of musical form, the 
hands of an artist, the technical fingering problem of 
a clarinet, the acoustical phenomena evident in the use 
of a trombone, or selected musical contacts with varied 
cultures from widely separated parts of the earth can 
be treated by means of the several specialized film tech- 
niques. 

The accessibility of musical experience by use of the 
sound film is the magic carpet by which a youngster can 
be completely removed from the four walls of the class- 
room. As musical. film becomes more available and 
more educative and as teachers learn to exploit its poten- 
tialities there will be few, if any, elements of musical 
contact inaccessible to the student. The opera, the music 
hall, the folk-singer, the major artist, the choicest sym- 
phony, the name-band, the cathedral choir—each will 
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be a close personal experience of every boy and girl. 
The barriers of cost, class, race, creed, distance or size 


can be hurdled at will. 
+ 


Finally, we should examine the quality of this highly 

personal educative experience which is claimed. @Phe 
so-called “real” experience of first-hand contact is height- 
ened by the sense of “being there.” However, the com- 
plex of stimuli crowds upon the observer in such fashion 
that much is lost or not perceived. Factors such as 
distraction, fatigue, excitement or novelty quite often 
operate to reduce the effectiveness of perception. From 
sound film experience many can attest to the almost 
overwhelming emotional power carried by certain well- 
produced scenes in a favorite motion picture. The 
awareness of reality or make-believe is not clear to the 
observer—nor even important. The identification can 
become complete and the sound-film experience can be- 
come more vital than so-called first-hand experience 
if proper selection and organization has taken place and 
the intensity of the highly selected and organized musi- 
cal experience given by sound film can be superior to 
the “real” experience of first-hand contact. 
*Sound film has added dimension to the music of the 
classroom. It is difficult, at best, to aid the learner to 
bring meaning to much of the recorded music used in 
classroom appreciation work. The teacher, from a 
wealth of personal experience, years of study of musical 
symbolism, concert attendance, and contacts with many 
types of music, can bring her meaning to tht recorded 
sounds while the immature listener is attempting to bring 
his limited meaning and organization to the same series 
of musical sounds. Is it any wonder that interest 
flags or understanding is limited? The sound film can 
bring a fund of contextual meanings to musical sounds 
such as acquaintance with ensembles, artists, varying 
cultures, instruments and musical scores. Research 
has shown the heightened effect due to the successful 
blend of sight and sound in the learning process. The 
wide use of music in current movies attests to the 
added effectiveness of the blend of these two major 
senses. 

Thus we are led to believe that sound film will soon 
prove itself to be the most complete means for musical 
experience aside from personal performance, It bids 
to become the basic vehicle for musical exprience in mu- 
sic education. Its unique possibilities, its ability to make 
all music accessible to the classroom, and the character 
of this musical experience are inescapable considerations 
for the teacher. These are the facts and potentials on 
sound film for the music classroom. 


+ 


Now, what achievement has been made toward these 
possibilities, and what further developments may be 
expected ? 

Without question there is more to come in the me- 
chanics of. projection. “There are still some limitations 
on the fidelity of the sound track, on the projected image 
on the screen and on the portability, the simplicity and 
quietness of operation of the projector. However, im- 


provements have been so rapid in recent years that we 
can proceed with our experiments on film use and know 
that projection improvements will pace our mastery of 
film teaching techniques. 
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There are limitations in terms of available film. How- 
ever, a fair-sized library of films is now available. It is 
sufficient to permit considerable experiment in the music 
classroom. Much footage of our musical film is weak, 
wasteful and impotent in an educative sense, but it is 
worthy of consideration and careful selectione—Tts lim- 
itations demand more careful preparation on the part of 
the teacher to establish “film-readiness.” As music edu- 
cators create the market for good musical film they will 
influence the design of future film. Until then pro- 
ducers will continue to produce film according to their 
particujar bias or need. 

Limitations are evident as music teachers use film in 
the classroom. A relatively small proportion is making 
use of film in any form. Much of this use is not sys- 
tematic or well organized. There are several valid rea- 
sons for this lack, but chief among them is the newness 
of the medium for the music classroom, the difficulty 
in getting adequate information or chance to preview 
film to guide its selection, the limitations of equipment, 
a reluctance to start on a broad film program until the 
evidence on its use is complete, and the lack of knowl- 
edge of techniques of using film in the classroom. 

These considerations of the status in achievement 
of the potential of sound film for the music classroom 
demand a program of action among music educators: 

(1) A good educational music film must be defined. 
This will demand our best thinking and must embrace 
the optimum in selection and organization of the mate- 
rials of experience. 

(2) Cooperative planning of future film must take 
place among music educators and film producers. Those 
charged with education must make their purposes and 
needs evident to the producers. 

(3) Music educators must embark on a plan of pro- 
motion and study of sound film. This plan of promo- 
tion and study needs to extend in several directions 


simultaneously: 

(a) We need to develop adequate sources and means for film 
evaluation. This implies carefully stated criteria of good musical 
film and evaluation based upon these criteria. 

(b) We need to carry on well-controlled research into every 
aspect of the use of film in the music classroom. 

(c) We need to establish workshops, clinics and demonstra- 
tion sessions at our various meetings and in our teacher-train- 
ing institutions to master the techniques of film use. 

(d) We need to make film information—evaluation, research, 
sources and costs of film materials, techniques of film use, sug- 
gestions for library facilities, operators’ clubs, purchase plans 
and other necessary details of systematic use of film, available 
to every music educator through many channels such as pro- 
fessional journals and special bulletins and pamphlets issued by 
music and film organizations and other competent persons. 


These are the considerations that face music educators 
today on film use in the classroom. We have work to do! 





WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


HAT ADVANCES are predicted in the field of audio-visual 

aids? What technical improvements and new devices may 
we look for? What developments are on the horizon that will 
be of benefit to music educators in the utilization of radio, 
films, projectors, records, recorders, and the like? These are 
some of the questions being studied and discussed by the State- 
Division-National Special Projects Committee Organizations 
dealing with radio, films and records.* You may expect im- 
portant contributions to result from these and the related proj- 
ects, all of which have an important part in the MENC Ad- 
vancement Program. 


*National chairmen: Radio—Archie jones, Austin, Texas. Films— 
Mrs. Helen C. Dill, Beverly Hills, California, Films Research Division 
—James L. Mursell, New York City. Records—Paul W. Mathews, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 
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Can Film Music 
Educationally? 


STANLIE McCONNELL 


scientists who developed his original concept of 

sound, talking pictures for the last twenty years 
have contributed immeasurably to our way of life. 
Edison saw their future as an educational medium, one 
which would bring art and culture to everyone and an 
interchange of friendship and enlightenment among all 
countries of the world. His vision, partially realized in 
the past, promises complete fulfilment in the future. It 
was music that sold the sound film when Warner 
Brothers presented their premiere August 6, 1926, fea- 
turing many of the greatest artists of that era—Hadley 
and the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Talley, 
Zimbalist, Case, Elman and Martinelli. Today, we are 
in the midst of the biggest cycle of musical films the 
entertainment field has ever seen and we have high 
hopes for the needed development and perfection of 
films for education and for the program of UNESCO. 
Until these possibilities are realized, whether or not we 
approve of their methods, entertainment films will re- 
main this medium’s largest and most successful conveyor 
of the world’s best music. 

And it is a necessary medium, for it is today’s best 
perfected substitute for the real thing. Originally meant 
to be heard and seen simultaneously, performances of 
music are more fully enjoyed by the average person 
when presented in this manner. As educators, we have 
all observed the added appreciation gained by a visual 
acquaintance with an artist or musical organization. Lay- 
men who enjoy symphonic or operatic broadcasts the 
most are those who are seeing in their mind’s eye a 
picture of the rendition. All are not privileged to attend 
a Toscanini concert or to have a teacher whose gifts can 
inspire them to imagire such scenes, but practically 
everyone, everywhere, can see the film featuring the 
maestro and his famous broadcasting orchestra. En- 
titled Hymn to the Nations, this OWI film shows the 
possibilities of the musical documentary. Designed to 
teach international good will, we also gain a more inti- 
mate insight of Toscanini’s arts than could possibly be 
obtained from a seat in the concert hall. Released on the 
entertainment circuit, it is one of the better contribu- 
tions of the present musical cycle. Another of this 
type is Battle for Music, an English documentary show- 
ing the survival of the London Philharmonic with con- 
ductors Boult, Lambert, Sargent and Braithwaite. The 
fictional entertainment field will soon present Carnegie 
Hall with Damrosch, Stokowski, Walter, the Vatican 
Choir, Rubinstein, Pons, Stevens, Heifetz, Peerce, 
Pinza, Rodzinski and the New York Philharmonic 


[) to the great inventive genius of Edison and the 
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Orchestra; and Jmpresario with Anderson, Rubinstein, 
Munsel, Pinza, Markova and the Don Cossack Choir. 

What else is a part of this film trend? Although the 
public manifested its taste for such features long be- 
fore, A Song to Remember certainly gave a new and 
greater impetus to the production of musical biographies. 
Every sort of audience classification gave this type of 
film a place among the best ten of 1945. Our boys and 
girls, eight to eighteen, casting their ballots well in ad; 
vance of the adults, placed Rhapsody in Blue first and 
A Song to Remember eighth. In answer to this popular 
demand today, literally every studio, major and in- 
dependent, has. made or is producing and planning a 
film based upon the life of a composer. We are looking 
forward to the release of The Magic Bow (Paganini) 
Song of Scheherazade (Rimsky-Korsakov) Song of 
Love (the Schumanns and Brahms) while films on 
Tschaikowsky, Mozart, Beethoven, Bach, Rossini, Liszt, 
Schubert and Debussy are all in the planning stage. 

This acceptance brought forth a series of screen 
dramas where classical selections recorded by fine artists 
are an essential part of the plot. Currently showing are 
The Seventh Veil, with piano recordings by Eileen 
Joyce; I’ve Always Loved You, piano by Artur 
Rubinstein ; Devotion, cello by an unkown but excellent 
cellist of the studio orchestra; Humoresque, violin by 
Isaac Stern, and Spectre of a Rose with orginal ballet 
music by George Antheil. 

All of the above are vehicles for presenting the best 
of classical music. Good music of various kinds is also 
making repeated appearances in many other ‘types of 
film scripts. They are as varied as the audience that 
flocks to see them and in turn offer music educators as 
many leads for the assortment of ages and stages of 
development under their guidance. 

There is Disney’s new picture Song of the South for 
the very young, with its easy optimistic songs and 
Negro spirituals. The lilting “I Wake up with the 
Lark,” from Centennial Summer, Jerome Kern’s last 
score, is fine for the intermediate grades. For inte- 
gration with geography there is the Creole music in 
Saratoga Trunk or the Scottish music in the forth- 
coming J Know Where I’m Going. The unsurpassed 
Henry V offers,-among other things, authentic examples 
for classes in the history of music. Fantasia, forever 
memorable for the correlation of art and music, can now 
be used again. American folk music, sung by Burl Ives 
in Smoky will be featured in the planned Fortunes of 
A Ballad Hunter, the story of Alan Lomax. For the 
development of jazz enthusiasts there are the tops in the 
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field Night and Day (Cole Porter) and Till the Clouds 
Roll By (Jerome Kern). Two Sisters from Boston is 
another that will help convince non-believers of their 
capacity to enjoy classical music. Members of theory 
classes may profitably couple their entertainment and 
homework by notating the easy and oft-repeated themes 
of the Steiner and Rosza scores. The singing of Jane 
Powell in Holiday in Mexico can be a beneficial inspira- 
tion to the girls of the voice class. Students of compo- 
sition will be interested in the original Korngold ballet 
in the coming Devotion and the Grofé concerto in Time 
Out of Mind. And for students of contemporary music 
there are the film scores of Prokofieff, Shostakovitch, 
Copland, Eisler, Hermann, Auric, Tansman, Amfit- 
heatrof, Vaughan Williams, Addinsell and Walton. 

Should music teachers utilize or ignore these spring- 
boards? Those that dismiss them say: Iturbi is prosti- 
tuting his art, that the “Zip a-dee-doo-dad’s” of the 
Disney songs are silly, the last was not the best of Kern 
and therefore not worthy of consideration, that there’s 
not enough good music in a Melchior picture to warrant 
its consideration, the distortion of facts in the biog- 
raphies make them useless, Hollywood’s insistence for 
ultra-romantic scores is sickening, and that there is not 
enough available material to warrant the inclusion of 
film music in the curriculum. 

Other teachers feel that they cannot possibly ignore 
the universal interest that takes millions of our students 
to the movies weekly. They believe that a ‘child’s 
musicianship is the result of everything he has absorbed, 
the teacher’s part is to make use of and expand these 
experiences making him an intelligent consumer of all 
the music he hears. They have witnessed unprecedented 
waves of enthusiasm for the classics as a result of recent 
screen biographies and have been quick to capitalize 
rather than discourage, correcting the falsified story as 
part of the newly acquired learning. They have been 
thankful to hear several selections of good music beauti- 
fully performed in an hour and a half of varied enter- 
tainment, for it has broken down the feeling that so 
many have had that the classics are beyond the realm 
of their enjoyment. Realizing the value of continuing 
a pleasurable community experience and in constant 
search for new material, they are happy to have the 
children sing a suitable song first enjoyed at the movies. 
They wonder if some consider the scores of Copland 
neo-romantic. To them, the omission of the study of 
the cinematic score, the new art form of the 20th cen- 
tury would be unthinkable in any consideration of con- 
temporary music. Fhey know that this currently 
developing form of dramatic music is intensely inter- 
esting to our youth both avocationally and vocationally, 
offering our young composers the best of today’s creative, 
financial, and audience opportunities. Most of all, 
they realize the educational importance of this medium 
for our people who live in faraway and sparsely settled 
districts. For them, a fine musical picture can be a 
most inspiring musical treat. 

There is justification in the last complaint of the 
objectors. Last year a committee of the MENC working 
on the problem quickly decided that the main reason 
more music educators were not using the commercial 
film was due to the lack of information regarding it. 
In order to fully utilize a film, a teacher must know well 
in advance of the showing in her community its subject, 
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artists, type of music, sources of available information, 
audience classification, caliber and possible educational 
uses. A resolution recommending that the producers 
cooperate for the mutual benefit of all concerned helped. 
The public relations and educational departments of 
most of the large film companies are being increasingly 
cooperative in providing information and arranging 
previews. Some of them, however, are still reluctant and 
slow to see that opinions expressed should not be that 
of one but of a group of qualified educators and that 
the themes of the score or other original music are es- 
sential. 

Working with the National Board of Review and the 
film committees of our women’s organizations whose in- 
terests in a non-specialized field are also the promotion 
of the best in the cinema, and advising on their suit- 
ability for the young, these reviewers of the National 
Film Music Council donate their services. This is nec- 
essary to insure the honesty and uncontamination of their 
opinions. At present the chief problem is meeting the 
cost of the dissemination of the material. The best solu- 
tion lies in more support in form of subscriptions from 
the increasingly large number of educators who realize 
the educational potentialities of this medium. 

In addition to this unbiased information, some of the 
film companies are releasing increasingly useful material 
through their educational departments. Though laden 
with publicity, such material can be very useful to the 
discriminating teacher. Some of it, written by well- 
known educators, is highly informative and much of it 
is valuable for bulletin displays. 

Study Guides, obtainable for a small fee for certain 
films, absent during the war reappeared again with 
Henry V. Completely ignoring the important réle music 
played in the film, the Theatre Guild was finally con- 
vinced of the desirability of sending out a special 
release to rectify this omission. In spite of all efforts 
this release is still without the themes of the score. This 
and other present problems can be solved by the per- 
sistent efforts of a few and the cooperation of many. 

Fifty years ago, Edison and Koster for the first time 
showed at Bial’s Music Hall a picture that moved. Then 
our concert audience numbered a few thousand. Today, 
a hundred thousand people pay to attend a concert, ten 
million hear a broadcast and fifty million are hearing 
these musical films. Can they be used educationally? 
Yes, by those of us who know how to make effective use 
of them and by all of us who believe in informing our 
students of worthwhile musical events occurring in the 
community. With or without our encouragement, this 
current cycle is educating our people, proving again 
man’s natural love and capability to enjoy the best of 
this art. We need only to pause and listen to the crowds 
as they depart from our local theatres to be convinced. 





DETROIT—1948 


The thirtieth meeting (eleventh biennial) of the 

Music Educators National Conference will be held 

in Detroit, Michigan, the week of April 18, 1948. 

The National Catholic Music Educators Association, 

following established custom, will also meet in De- 
troit, opening its convention April 16. 
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There's Music Education in 


the Air 


HAZEL B. NOHAVEC 
RUSSELL V. MORGAN 


tural life of all American citizens. With receiving 

instruments in the majority of the homes, a flood 
of programs offering music, drama, comedy skits, and 
serious talks have come to the ears of young and old. 
Each one of us is faced with the necessity of choosing 
the radio programs to which we listen—and the majority 
of listeners prefer music. This explains why approxi- 
mately eighty per cent of all present broadcasts are mu- 
sic or related to it. In the musical offerings there is 
a need for choice and, while a large number desire light 
music, there is a steadily growing audience for the more 
serious musical offerings. This new force in American 
life has brought lovely music, beautifully performed, to 
millions of our people who otherwise would never know 
such musical experiences. Within three decades we 
have progressed from a land of “music for the few” to 
a country of “music for all.” The radio affords uni- 
versal opportunity for music education in its broadest 


Rv: has had an enormous influence upon the cul- 


sense. 
The Beginning 


Our country has recognized the educational power of 
radio from its inception and has insisted that every radio 
station devote a certain portion of its time on the air to 
public service programs. In meeting this requirement, 
many stations have turned to educators for guidance. 
While some cooperation is evident, it is surprising that 
commercial stations have met with much indifference 
and even some antagonism. At present, the majority 
of educational programs available from commercial sta- 
tions fit into two situations: (1) Listening programs 
for schools, and (2) programs designed for children as 
they listen in their homes. 

A few educational institutions accepted the challenge 
seriously and it is upon the slow and difficult experiences 
of this early group that the recent expansion of educa- 
tional broadcasting is based. Music for the listener 
was the first type of program developed. However, 
it had all the advantages and disadvantages of the old- 
type record-playing music appreciation lesson. 

It was not long before experimentation took place 
in the field of direct instruction in singing and play- 
ing. In spite of mistakes and faults the real values of 
education by radio in the various branches of music 
became more and more apparent. Some influential 
educators became convinced that broadcast music lessons 
could improve the quality of learning and it was their 
enthusiasm and determination that broke through the 
inertia which had seemed to place education in chains 
so far as radio was concerned. 
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A Review of the Varied 
Contributions of Radio to the 
Music Education Program 


Educational Radio Stations 


The development of FM (frequency modulation) 
using high frequencies assigned specifically to non- 
commercial uses by our government opened the door 
for further development of educational broadcasting and 
the building of more radio stations by schools, colleges 
and universities, and state departments of education to 
be operated entirely for educational proposes.* Thus the 
educational broadcasters were freed of some of the reg- 
ulations and restrictions which have hampered educa- 
tional programs over commercial stations, such as rigid 
time schedules, the need for continuous sound, and the 
highly entertaining but wasteful type of script. The 
U. S. Office of Education recognized the values of 
education by radio and engaged Franklin Dunham as 
Chief of Radio within the department. 

With all this, very few educational stations were built 
and there was a time when the FCC (Federal Communi- 
cations Commission) thought seriously of abandoning a 
segment of non-commercial airways that were available 
for education because of the small number of schools 
asking for assignments. Recently, a strong interest has 
been manifested in all parts of the country. Many 
schools which had received assignments between 1940 
and 1945 are starting now to build stations and develop 
the necessary personnel for effective operation. 


The Radio Lesson 


As school systems build their own radio stations there 
will be expanding opportunities to enter the field of di- 
rect music instruction by radio on all grade levels. The 
first six grades are tremendously important, and experi- 
ence has proved that radio lessons directed to pupils in 
these grades are especially successful in the fields of 
rhythmic activity, art rote songs, song study and listen- 
ing lessons. The radio script for-this instruction can be 
prepared by a master teacher and broadcast directly to 
a specific grade level in such a way as to assist the class- 
room teacher greatly in the quality of music teaching. 

Preparation and Production.” In preparing and pro- 
ducing the radio music lessons for direct classroom use, 
it is understood that they become a part of the basic 
course in music education and that the scripts are pre- 
pared by expert teachers and produced with the services 
of excellent singers, instrumentalists and speakers. The 
classroom teacher has a direct and important responsi- 
bility for preparing the class to receive the lesson, for 
having all needed materials available to the children, and 
for whatever follow-up is deemed desirable. 





*Today there are twenty non-commercial frequencies made available for edu- 
cational aad other non-commercial uses. 
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Rhythmic Activities. Radio lessons which involve 
rhythmic activities can be taught in a very successful 
manner. The perfection of performance and strong 
rhythmic swing, possible only to an expert performer, 
comes directly to each classroom. This is of great 
assistance to the teacher and an exciting learning situa- 
tion for the child. Teachers welcome this type of lesson, 
particularly in view of the limited time they have avail- 
able for preparation and, in many cases, a feeling of 
being limited in technical equipment. 

Rote Songs. Songs of all types, from the simple 
sentence song to the difficult art song, can be success- 
fully presented by radio. These songs can be brought to 
the classroom in the most perfect performance possible 
both as to voice and accompaniment. Expert methods 
of presentation can be used. Desirable tone quality, 
correct tempo and interpretation are quickly learned by 
imitation. Here again, the classroom teacher has a very 
important place in preparation and follow-up. 

Song Study. Radio lessons in song study for those 
grades involved with the processes of note reading have 
been very successful. The script should be a carefully 
prepared model lesson written by an expert in the music 
teaching field who is efficient in developing the study 
items without waste time or motion. Here again, as in 
other types of lessons, there should be an understanding 
that this is a part of the basic music education curriculum 
and is sent as a help to the teacher, who remains in the 
center of the teaching picture and who will be respon- 
sible for the needed follow-up in class activity. It has 
been demonstrated successfully that all the problems in- 
volved in reading music can be taught effectively 
through the use of radio lessons. 

Young Listeners. Programs of music for “young 
listeners are particularly useful. It is possible to present 
the finest music selected for interest appeal to children 
of specific grade levels. This music — whether recorded 
or “live’ — should be presented by outstanding per- 
formers. 

Supplementary Use of Radio 

In addition to regular lessons as part of the basic 
music curriculum, many valuable supplementary activi- 
ties are possible. 

Programs by Student Groups. Special emphasis and 
correlation may be given through programs carrying a 
special theme and presented by student groups. This is 
an incentive for perfection of performance and aids 
in establishing performance standards over a larger area. 
These broadcasts could involve music of different na- 
tions represented in the American citizenship; music of 
the New World, which would include songs and in- 
strumental selections of our neighbors both north and 
south; early American music, etc. 

Supervision. School operated radio stations can save 
a great deal of time and energy by making it possible for 
supervisors and administrators to talk directly to teachers 
in various buildings, thereby saving travel necessary 
when a faculty meeting is called for some central place. 

Testing. The radio offers an unusual medium for 
presenting a uniform testing program. This has proven 
equally successful with aptitude music tests and tests of 
musical accomplishment. Tests given by radio can be 
presented simultaneously and efficiently to a large num- 
ber of students. This has the advantage of absolute 
uniformity of administration as well as the advantage of 
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ABOVE: Typical uses of radio in Cleveland Public 
Schools. From top down: (1) The Sound Mirror in 
Speech Instruction. (2) lementary School Choir 
Broadcasting a Christmas Program from the Cleveland 
schools’ radio studio. (3) Class receiving Seashore test 
given over radio simultaneously in 100 classrooms. 
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offering the test without the paraphernalia preventing 
the student from concentrating upon the test itself. 

If both the instructions and test are recorded before 
the broadcast, every student will receive exactly the 
same presentation of the test, thus removing the question 
of variation which occurs when the tests are admin- 
istered in individual classrooms by numerous teachers. 


It is feasible to present diagnostic tests by radio which 
will help the teacher evaluate the work covered by the 
students so that special help may be given where weak- 
ness is shown. Achievement tests uniformly adminis- 
tered will enable the teacher to judge the progress and 
standing of individual pupils against established norms. 

Tests which disclose indication of native music ability 
have been given to junior and senior high school pupils 
by radio and used for guidance into music activities 
where probable success will be greatest. In some cases 
these tests have been used in the upper elementary grades. 

Summary 

There are three major categories of music programs 
for school use: (1) Programs especially written and 
produced by a school staff. (2) Specially written and 
produced by a commercial staff. (3) Sustaining. 

All types of music programs may be grouped into four 
classifications: (1) Basic music instruction. (2) Sup- 
plementary instruction. (3) Promotional. (4) Recrea- 
tional. 

The specific purposes of radio programs for music 
education are: (1) To improve skills and techniques. (2) 
Illustrations to establish concepts of acceptable interpre- 
tation and tone quality. (3) Appreciation. (4) Recrea- 
tion. (5) Leisure. 





Supervisory Standpoint. Some of the many super- 
visory and administrative values afforded by radio: (1) 
Presents to the teacher a perfectly made and expertly 
given lesson which cannot help but serve as a model in 
the teacher’s organization of her own lessons. (2) Pro- 
vides real assistance to the teacher in proper organiza- 
tion of materials, both through the preparatory instruc- 
tions and the follow-up. (3) Develops an excellent ex- 
ample of cooperation between supervision and the class- 
room. (4) Gives a natural uniformity of instruction. 
(5) Multiplies many times the coverage of supervision. 
(6) Has a high musical value in respect to choice of 
material, tone quality and interpretation of songs. 


Teaching Standpoint. Teachers are enthusiastic be- 
cause of the things they can accomplish through music 
lessons by radio: (1) Offer highly expert instruction 
directly to the child. (2) Bring to each classroom the 
stimulation and guidance of an excellent singing voice. 
(3) Make available to every classroom a piano accom- 
paniment which completes the musical message of the 
song. (4) Make it possible to introduce other instru- 
ments which enrich the musical values of the lesson in a 
way impossible to each classroom teacher without the 
radio. (5) Develop a high degree of concentration be- 
cause of the uninterrupted movement of the radio 
lesson. (6) Bring to the teaching program an enrich- 
ment and background that would be impossible for in- 
dividual teachers to attain. (7) Bring a more equal 
opportunity to each child because the variations in 
teacher ability are minimized during radio music lessons. 
(8) Help to secure parent cooperation, because many 
homes are made acquainted with the purpose and type of 
music education offered in the school. : 


Pupils’ Standpoint. They learn and like it! 





members, its institution, and its art. 





UNIVERSITY & COLLEGE BAND CONDUCTORS CONFERENCE 


Diclsration of P. rinciples 


WE AFFIRM OUR FAITH in and our devotion to the College Band, which, as a serious 
and distinctive medium of musical expression, may be of vital service and importance to its 


To rts MemBeRS the College Band, through exemplary practices in organization, train- 
ing, and presentation, should endeavor to provide effective experiences in musical education, 
in musical culture, in musical recreation, and in general citizenship. 


To irs INstITUTION the College band should offer adequate concerts and performances 
at appropriate functions and ceremonies, in the interests of musical culture and entertainment, 
and for the enhancement of institutionalgspirit and character. 


To Music as an art and a profession the College Band should bring increasing artistry, 

understanding, dignity, and respect, by thorough and independent effort within the band’s 

* own immédiate sphere, by leadership and$ponsorship in the secondary school music program, 
and by cooperation with all other agencies pursuing similar musical goals. 


To THESE ENDs we, the members of this Conference, pledge ourselves to seek individ- 
ual and collective growth as musicians, as teachers, as conductors, and as administrators. 


DONE IN SESSION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 20 DECEMBER, 1946 
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To Entertain, or 


Educate? 


S. NORMAN PARK 


? 


ask yourself, ‘““What am I teaching? How much 

value does it have to the individual student? Is 
it worth the effort and will it mean something to him as 
he goes through life? Will it be valuable foundation 
training if he pursues music as a career? Just what 
is our job and aim in public school music? Is it to pre- 
pare our choruses, bands or orchestra for some future 
program or contest? Is it to put on some big show on 
the football field, or produce a hit operetta? Is it 
merely to sing songs and play tunes, regardless of how 
much the class knows about them? Is it just to have fun 
in music and convey the idea that there should never 
be any work connected with it? Are we hired to merely 
entertain our students and not to endeavor to teach 
them anything? Or is it to give each student in these 
groups a fund of information and an appreciation of 
all phases of music and to give him a background for 
all his future musical experiences and a _ working 
knowledge of music?” 

In the elementary field, we find many teachers who 
shy away from any sort of drill or note work for fear 
of causing the children to dislike music. They pride 
themselves on having a progressive outlook. They say 
that the child must be allowed to do just what he wants 
to do. They convey the idea that the music lesson must 
amuse or entertain the child in order that he may have 
a good time, and that the child should not be asked to 
work because he wouldn’t like that and he would dis- 
like his music. 

I wonder how long it will be before teachers and edu- 
cators realize that work, done the right way, can be fun. 
Work in any field can be made interesting, and with- 
out it nothing is accomplished. Those teachers who 
constantly neglect teaching music to their children and 
ask them to just sing songs (and pretty poor songs most 
of the time) are usually admitting that they don’t know 
how to teach the fundamentals of music. What a crime 
it is (and I mean crime, too) that so many children go 
through school singing songs and being entertained 
by the teacher, but never learning anything about music. 
To me, it is as if the children went to arithmetic class 
each day and the teacher worked all their problems for 
them because she didn’t want to ask them to work for 
fear of causing them to dislike arithmetic. But, you 
say, music is something to be enjoyed, and arithmetic is 
a necessity and must be learned whether enjoyed or not. 

We are hired to teach music and not to entertain the 
class with it. Children must be taught that they can 
have fun working, and in addition to some valuable in- 
formation about music and its construction, they will 


| |: OFTEN do you ponder over your work and 
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To 


The Author Challenges the 
Philosophy of Many Music Educators 
and Expresses the Viewpoint 
of Many Others 


also learn an important lesson of life. Every child 
should be made to realize that nothing worthwhile was 
ever achieved without good hard work. How unfair 
it is to the student to be allowed to go through grade 
school without this training, and when he gets to high 
school or college and wants to do advanced music work, 
he knows nothing about it. He doesn’t even know the 
names of symbols or the meaning of terms, let alone 
keys, signatures, intervals or chords. Some say, “But 
sixty or seventy per cent of these children will never 
be musicians or need these fundamentals.” Aren’t 
there many things we have all studied in school that 
neither you nor I have used directly, but which have 
added greatly to our appreciation of that thing? Cer- 
tainly it does not hurt anyone to know about a subject 
even though he never uses this information extensively 
— and through this knowledge, his interest is often 
developed. We have a big job in the grade school, in 
fact, it is the biggest, for here we make a beginning, 
which if carried on, is the foundation of all future 
knowledge. 

As for the high school level, many teachers will say, 
“I think I can teach something about music at the same 
time I am preparing my groups for a concert.” This 
is probably true to a great extent, but, does it always 
work out that way? Most of us will have to admit 
that most teachers and directors who are responsible 
for presenting groups before the public are so vitally 
concerned about the finished performance that they 
usually hammer and drill so hard on a few numbers, 
doing them in a routine and humdrum way that very 
little real knowledge of music, as such, is taught. 

I am willing to grant that a certain amount of knowl- 
edge and appreciation is usually acquired or absorbed 
by the average chorus or orchestra member in the reg- 
ular rehearsal. One cannot help learning something 
about time values, pitch, phrasing, expression, etc., 
while working on a fine selection for a concert or con- 
test, but this is often an unconscious acquisition. 

To really know these valuable points in the tech- 
niques of music, one should be able readily to recognize 
them, define them, explain them, and discuss them. More 
information needs to be given to students concerning 
the composer and his style of writing as well as a broad 
understanding and analysis of the composition. The 
student needs a working knowledge of music so that he 
can read it at sight. 

Too often students in some of our very best bands 
and choruses do not even know the name of the com- 
poser who wrote their favorite number, nor rarely do 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND (Six Miniatures) Cecil Forsyth 


Symphony Orchestra (Medium) _ ..............-.--- $6.00 
Symphony Orchestra (Loree) saciid 7.50 
eae aon nae ee 4.00 
UE, GD ccciccandisicseecieicadainidaniall 40 
I erry TT Te ee Charles Hverter 
BE “CIID | dctaneonsemeieenmnmanael $1.35 
, Bo... Brees an * Viincibiiinaiiiins 1.85 
Piano ....... Sehey.5 ae scabies ae 
Extra Strings, each aiiabiekiidadast isscitcihdditnietidatalail .20 
oe nes inieeemmeael 15 
A DROWSY AFTERNOON .......... Cedric W. Lemont 
SE MERI: | sccessceicsisvnsnsestnessselihlaisbennindesicidetanbnatil $1.05 
Full Orchestra .......... Sane kneeser ere Ee seer mer: 1.50 
Piano ... ih dial amassed a in dlsitiaal 30 
Extra Strings, MMOD -scssssadsidasinn eee — 
Other Parts, each ..... cai a samedeiaisti — ae 
EXCALIBUR (Symphonic Poem) Op. 180 
PTT TTCTTT TTT Lovis Adolphe Coerne 
*Symphony Orchestra (Medium) ................. $6.00 
*Symphony Orchestra (Large)  .............--.------- 7.50 
SER a ene see) Ree peer ane cere 4.00 
IS SIU, CAIN scinciinscistatsnnsthiaicluiiihanaiiiabnamaeniaiia 40 


*Parts included for English Horn, Bass Clarinet, 
Contra Bassoon, 3rd Trumpet, Harp, Organ (ad 
lib), Chimes, Triangle, Glockenspiel, Cymbals, Tam- 
bourine, Gong, Drums (Four Performers) and Tim- 




















pani (3) 

FANTASIE ON POPULAR FRENCH-CANADIAN AIRS 
CSHKRRRORSRROR OO TRDASE HOOES Robert Gruenwald 
ee een Ore ee ere $1.35 
i 1.85 
ae shahiliiaiialetsadiamia tac macitubimnietesn 35 
UU I NI a a 
ee eee en 15 

INTERMEZZO FROM “‘CLEOPATRA’S NIGHT” Henry Hadley 
a mit name een Ee $1.35 
WU COIS sc ectinetciihtcasieidieibaneiiaetgenioateiiaiginseil 1.85 
Piano sciekicdhcah hahaa Siac el ee 
Extra Strings, “each . aah natal at aalcai teiag tia act .20 
I 15 

MARCHE ANTIPHONAIRE (Symphonic Triumphal), Op. 17 
TUT TTUCTC CTT eT eee Harold M. Johnson 
Symphony Orchestra (Medium) ............-....--+-+- $2.00 
Symphony Orchestra (Large)  «.........-.-.-s-0+-s++ 3.00 
ST ee 1.25 
ee ee en ee .20 
I ee 40 

SE, occ e cbs edecsoesaeseesees Robert Stolz 
ele IID: . 1. ccicrcnceundidetbintananadminiaiebanannnel $1.50 
Parts, each ...... eae eR eee ey ee RT 15 
I 50 

ROMANTIC OVERTURE ........-5505- Schubert-Kelley 
A, en EEE $10.00 
I a eatiai 7.50 
I lect 50 

i. errr rer Tre Glinka-Rollinson 
Snell Orchestre  ......-ccccccoccecessses ee Ree ese eee $1.05 
I at 1.50 
SET once neem eee eee ee nm ee nee 30 
Ny SNE, GIN dccsenecteinerenesenienieioneinins .20 
Ge FONE, GEE cette 50 

SERENADE MEXICAINE ...........- Cedric W. Lemont 
Small Orchestra  ........-ccccceeeeeeeeeee ecnecieddiiadanasdaie $0.75 
Se ca ce enna ene ee eee 1.00 
al am 25 
I a lcm lcci 1.25 
Parts, each ............ 15 

BORMGA ccccccccccccccccsccccese Anthony-O’Hare 
Small Orchestra ™ »----$ 1.05 
Full Orchestra ............ 1.50 
ane ~ a 
eS es .20 
Other Parts, each 15 
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Chamber Music Ensembles 


PPP TTT TTT Dr. Thomgs Arne 


Trio for Three Flutes 
Arranged by Laurence Taylor 
Score and Parts, 50 cents 


ANNIE LAURIE A LA MODERNE 
$tbiseeodeosecbeaes Cuyler Hershey Leonard 


Trio for Three Cornets with Piano Accompaniment 
$1.25 complete 


GENE. obo cessavncces Johann Sebastian Bach 
(from 2nd Suite in B Minor for Flute, 
Strings, and Continuo) 

Quintet for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon 
Arranged by Harry Hirsh 
Score and Parts,-75 cents 


BIRDLING, Op. 43, No. 4 .......... Edvard Grieg 
Quintet for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon 
Arranged by August H. Fischer 

Score and Parts, 75 cents 


CHACONINE, Op. GB .nccccccccce Auguste Durand 
Quartet for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet in Bb, Bassoon 
(Bb Bass Clarinet) 


Arranged by Laurence Taylor 
Score and Parts, $1.00 


FUGUE IN C MINOR ...... Johann Sebastian Bach 


Quartet for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon 
Arranged by Harry Hirsh 
Score and Parts, 75 cents 
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By Irene St. Quent 
This authoritative little 
ganizing and conductin 
tras. It is the direct oy 
perience in the field, 
tions. Following the ve 
chapters covering such 
phony Music; Toy Instru 
forms; Benefit: Rhythm 
Kitchen Orchestra, Mu 








MORRISON 
ORCHESTRAL UNISONS 


A System of Relay Solos for Training Young 
Orchestras 


By Don Morrison 


The idea of these relay solos originated from the 
“relay race" of the track meet. They are intended to 
awaken in young players a realization of the variety 
of expression possible in a musical composition and 
to give confidence in playing solo sections when 
called upon to do so. 

Instrumentation: Violin, Viola, Cello, String Bass, Flute 
— Piccolo, Oboe — C-Tenor (Melody) Saxophone, 
Trumpet — Clarinet — Sop. or Ten. Saxophones in 
B-flat — Trombone or Baritone (Treble Clef), French 
Horn in F, E-flat Alto Saxophone, E-flat Alto Horn 
or Mellophone, Trombone — Bassoon — Baritone, 


E-flat and  BB-flat 











Tuba, Percussion, 
Piano Accompani- 








Price, Pa 


INSTRUMENTAL 
IN THE PUBLIC S@LS 


By Theodore F. Normann 
This book by a nationally redputhor 
In it are set forth in clear, ugable 1 
regarding instrumental work fhools. 
of the important procedures traini 
guide to the high standards @nce w 
cians today. 

Professor Normann's book hi 
student, and the layman. 
teacher whose experience ha 
one will find, among the 
cussions of The Developme 
States; The Director and 
mental Music in the Ele 
and the Community; Clas 
The Strings, Woodwinds, 
Marching Bands, etc. A 
musical illustrations are incl 
No school library should befthi 


work, 

































Price, 


SCHOOL ORCHES 


By Glenn H. Woods 

The author's notable achie 
bands in the Oakland, Cali 
as an authority. This very 
perience, and has become 4 















the most useful publications, it 
the teacher, whose edudlactivi 
participation in the musiciip of 
chapter headings are: Prepag Tea 
Instrumental Instruction; Insif the 
struction in the High Scho@ in 
Bands in the High Schools; Rg; S 
tras and Bands; TranspositiqHow 
Part. There are numerous ill 
Price, Cid, $: 












ment, 






Instrument Parts, 
15¢ Each 
Piano, 60c 

Full Score, $1.00 
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lly redputhority fills a long-felt need. 
able terms, the latest theories 
workhools. Careful consideration 
dures§{ training make of it a perfect 
Jards @nce we expect of school musi- 


ook hitesigned for the teacher, the 
e, however, chiefly is for the 
ded this special activity. Here 
formative chapters, able dis- 
mental Music in the United 


ind HB The Organization of Instru- 
Elemi@fades, the Secondary School, 
Clas of Instruments; Rehearsals; 
nds, Hand Percussion Instruments; 


f charts, seating plans, and 


iBhools, won him quick renown 
ook is a result of his rich ex- 
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Prep Teachers; How to Organize 
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Chamber Music Ensembles 


GAVOTTE (from Fifth French Suite) 
beeemeepew es peaehbows Johann Sebastian Bach 
Quartet for Two Bb Trumpets and Two Trombones 
Arranged by Scribner Cobb 


Score and Parts complete, 75 cents 


BGS cccccccccees Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Quartet for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon 
Arranged by Angel Del Busto 

Score and Parts, 75 cents 


QUINTET in F Minor, Op. 16 ...... Samuel Gardner 
For Piano, Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 
$3.00 Net 


RONDO (from Serenade No. 11) 

C6866 8d es 0 0e 008 Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Quintet.for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon 
Transcribed by Harry Hirsh 

Score and Parts, $1.25 


GE 69:6 6.0 6400 08000% 008 Serge Rachmaninoff 
For two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 
Transcribed by Arthur Hartmann 
Score and Parts, $1.00 
Single String Parts, 30 cents each 


STRING QUARTET IN G MAJOR .... Wyatt Pargeter 
(Founded on Canadian Folk-Tunes) 


Score and Parts, $3.00 
Single String Parts, 40 cents each 





THE JUNIOR BAND COURSE OF 
THE DITSON SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY BAND SERIES 


Prepared by Osbourne McConathy, 
Russell V. Morgan, and Harry F. Clarke 


The Junior Band Course provides for the teach- 
ing of absolute beginners in the same class with 
those who have had previous training. While it 
enables students to join in the playing of band music 
right from the first lesson, it does so without con- 
fusion for the more experienced players. Also it 
makes possible the instruction of the complete band 
as a unit or’ of small ensembles, including strings. 
Requisite drills are included throughout the course, 
along with numbers suitable for the various degrees of 
advancement for such instrumental groupings the 
leader may choose to arrange. 

Instrumentation: Db Piccolos and C Flutes; Eb Clarinets and Oboes; 
Bb Clarinets and Bh Soprano Saxophones; Baritones and Bassoons; 
Eb Alto Saxophones (Alto Clar.); C Tenor (Melody) Saxophones; and 
Eb Baritone Saxophones; B} Tenor and Bb Bass Saxophones; (Bass 
Clar.), Bb Baritones and Bb Basses, (Treble Clef); E} Altos: F 
Horns; Bb Cernets (Trumpets) ; Trombones; Eb Tubas and BBb Tubas; 





Percussion; Violins I and 








II; Violas (Violins III); 
Violoncellos and Double 











CO., Distributors : 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Basses; Leader’s Book; 
Price, each part, 
75 cents 


Send for Free 
Descriptive Booklet 
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Band Favorites 


BRASSES TO THE FRONT ...... Cuyler Hershey Leonard 
A Novelty March featuring Cornets, Trumpets, Trombones, 
and Baritones 



































ne . $0.75 
Parts, each 10 
Ge GE ok cv ccccesccecesbac R. W. Gibb 
(Concert Piece for Young Bands) 
Full Band — 
Conductor ...... 50 
I 15 
ae OF THE BAYADERES ........ccce0. Rubinstein 
DANCE OF THE HOURS, from ‘“‘La Gioconda”’ 
PEPE G OCCT TET CTE TP CeCe eer Ponchielli 
no Te re errr ae $3.00 
I cea hae .20 
DAY OF YOUTH OVERTURE ........ James M. Fulton 
PN ag ccscaeseasaicicsccectonnecsieiaciesistoniiahaone ..$2.00 
SAT Is Eure 40 
RE MINI sctiniih cececa tice ns Joi Ve 
PEE ke é-0oS606460 004040040008 Coerne-Lake 
0 eer we $2.75 
Small Band eee eee ve 2.00 
INN NOE iscnschsceBrssiecctelessnttanapachibabcaabiauoued 3.50 
RR OL ee 50 
ee Ie ee ae re ae ee lee .20 
PEE AGED oe eeecedwedscancwes Sibelius-Page 
a OS eee areca ee $4.50 
I i ie oe 3.00 
UPI I ci icssasniniscocnsdpidencriciosepiasaiasenl 6.00 
>... 5.00 
re ee ere ee 35 


LISTEN TO THE DRUMMERS .. 






















































































Ree eee See aoe. $0.75 
PU I ii ia achiccceca in iseicaatice seb iabonpansabaniea 10 
MINUET, from “Symphony in E flat” ...... Mozart-Lake 
Standard Band ........... ‘caiiesieisibunitatiiaa $2.00 
Full Band ............... : , 2.75 
Symphonic Band ...................-.- 3.50 
Conductor ..................... 40 
ee ca .20 
om meg sok arena eae icnde James R. Gillette 
Pe EE gc 6cccvcceeess James R. Gillette 
Standard Band .. $2.00 
Full Band ew 2.75 
re ee a CNS 3.50 
=e 2.00 
PND III ccrsishnaicieaickiisiiiteacieaiiebipsacipinani tt ines .20 
MYSTIC KNIGHTS OVERTURE .......... R. E. Hildreth 
Lf eee $2.00 
Symphonic Band ... 2.50 
OS SS Gee ee .60 
NL I ila ests. idiccetsecsdnetcnaidiadiesitieeecm aan 15 
POLISH DANCES, Nos. 1 and 2 .. Scharwenka-Rollinson 
Military Band $2.50 
Parts, each .20 
REEDS TO THE FRONT ........ Cuyler Hershey Leonard 

March for Band with Novelty Trio 
ge GRR Se RE arene ore! $0.75 
Parts, each 10 
Se GS BE heb cdcs sccccsevccecons Bouillon 
(Air Varie for Bb Clarinet) 

Full Band $2.00 
Parts, each 15 
SERVROCKETS 2c ccccccccccce Cuyler Hershey Leonard 

Descriptive March for Full Band 
Full Band $0.75 
Parts, each 10 
TWO SKETCHES FROM THE ORIENT ...... Burleigh-Page 
Standard Band $2.50 
Full Band 3.50 
Symphonic Band 5.00 
Full Score ..... 5.00 
. — _ oo ee eee 25 
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EDUCATION for PEACE 


on EARTH 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


for mutual understanding and peace is not a new 

idea. It has been developing steadily ever since there 
were nations and organized school systems. Citizens 
of many of the nations of the world have contributed 
to its evolution. The Czech John Amos Comenius saw 
the schools of his country and of Europe desolated by the 
Thirty Years’ War. Harassed and persecuted, a “dis- 
placed person” if ever there was one, Comenius became 
at last a citizen of the world. Three centuries ago he 
proposed that a Pansophic College be created where 
scholars from all lands might gather to arrange the edu- 
cation needed for mutual understanding and for what 
he called a “universal rededication of minds.”* 

Two hundred years later, Marc-Antoine Jullien of 
the French National Department of Education proposed 
a comparative study of the various national systems of 
education, arguing that such a survey would not only 
increase the effectiveness of schools but also promote 


[": ERNATIONAL cooperation in the use of education 


unity and peace.’ 

Julien was followed by other dreamers and planners 
-—the Dutch Moelkenboer and his scheme for a perma- 
nent international council of education, the German 
Kurnig and his international consultative center for edu- 
cation, the Hungarian Kemeny and his plan for an inter- 
national institute of pedagogy, the Belgian Pecters and 
his international bureau of educational literature, Mrs. 
Andrews of the United States, and many others.’ 

But all of these plans became dusty records. Their 
authors were well acquainted with indifference and 
scorn, evasion and delay, scepticism and fear, with hope 
deferred and ardor congealed. Meeting in this very city, 
less than thirty years ago, the architects of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations declined to provide for educa- 
tion in that hopeful charter, thrusting it aside until those 
matters were settled which, in their opinion, were of 
really great importance. A few years later, the League 
of Nations itself refused even to establish a committee 
with a name which included the word “education.” As 
recently as 1944, the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were 
issued to the world without a single reference to the 
great power of organized education. Up to now, the 
international recognition accorded education has always 
been little, late, and reluctant. 


‘Kandel, I. L., ‘John Amos Comenius,’” School and Society, 55:401 ff. 


April 11, 1942. eye rae 
2"'International Cooperation in Education, 
1942. ; ; : re 
3Rossello, P., ‘‘Les Precurseurs du Bureau International d’Education, 

Geneva: International Bureau of Education, 1943, p. 303. 
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A DISCUSSION OF UNESCO 


Its Purpose, Problems 
and Possibilities as a 
Medium for 
World Understanding 


Only in the last two or three years have the apparently 
dead and forgotten ideas of the pioneers been revived. 
From all parts of the world came demands for inter- 
national cooperation in education. In my own country, 
which I use as an example merely because I know it 
best, the teachers voluntarily contributed nearly half a 
million dollars to the National Education Association’s 
War and Peace Fund, a fund to be used to make educa- 
tion more effective in winning the war and keeping the 
peace. The proposal for what was then called an inter- 
national office of education was carried to the people 
through the press, special conferences, the radio, and 
every other medium of developing public understanding 
and support. A public opinion poll taken last year 
showed that eighty-four per cent of the American people 
wanted an international agency to be created to help 
schools in all lands to teach children how to understand 
the people of other countries. On the supposedly deli- 
cate question of textbook revision, the same inquiry 
showed that, by a vote of eight to one, our people would 
be willing to have the textbooks used by our children 
changed if an international agency found that the exist- 
ing books were unfair, even to enemy countries. I have 
no doubt that similar activities and results, although 
perhaps less precisely measured and less coherently or- 
ganized, occurred in many other parts of the world. 

All of these efforts began to bring clear results when 
the San Francisco Conference added a number of refer- 
ences to education in the United Nations Charter. The 
Constitution of UNESCO was drafted in London six 
months later, the Preparatory Commission labored dili- 
gently and well, the requisite number of nations formally 
accepted membership in the Organization, the National 
Commissions were appointed, the Delegations were se- 
lected and instructed, and here we are. 

In this city, in these very days, the members of 
UNESCO hold their first General Conference, knowing 
that wars may begin in the minds of man and determined 
there to build the outermost defenses of the peace. The 
instrument which statesmen have so long refused to take 
seriously is now firmly grasped. 

We may justly celebrate these advances, but our joy 
may well be tempered with a solemn recognition of the 
great tasks that tower ahead. An instrument grasped 
is not always used. A hammer drives no nails unless 
there is will and skill and strength in the hand that holds 
it. UNESCO here merely begins its work. 

The hard fact, the unpleasant fact to which we must 
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not close our eyes, is that UNESCO may not succeed. 
It is, to to sure, an instrument of almost unlimited poten- 
tial strength. Whether that strength will be developed 
and used we can only guess and hope. A good measure 
of reasoned optimism, even of sanguine faith, is no doubt 
justifiable. But prudence as well as confidence is needed 
if the bright visions of UNESCO are not to fade in the 
light of common day. The problems which UNESCO 
must encounter are neither simple nor few. The infant 
organization which here and now takes its first precari- 
ous steps will require stern counsel as well as encourag- 
ing words from its friends. 

It is my purpose, therefore, to analyze some of the 
factors which, in my opinion, will play a critical role in 
determining whether UNESCO will succeed or fail. 
These factors are of two general kinds: Those which 
are largely beyond the power of UNESCO itself to 
control, and those which reside for the most part within 
the powers of UNESCO and its various organs. 


Factors Largely Outside the Scope of UNESCO 

Beyond the special and immediate responsibility 
of UNESCO as an organization of nations is the su- 
preme question as to whether the governments and 
the peoples of the world are anxious enough to avoid 
war and willing enough to pay the price of peace. For 
we must not suppose that the price of peace has now 
been paid in full, even by the costly sacrifices of the 
Second World War. Peace is not for sale in perpetuity 
at any price. The war made only the first payment; 
the installments fall due inexorably every year and 
every day from now on. Laxity in paying these install- 
ments will result in the loss of the commodity itself; 
perhaps without any option on still another chance 
to buy it back. 

| said, “The governments and the peoples of the 
world.” As to the peoples themselves I have little doubt, 
nor have you. Of course people want peace. Of course 
people, as individuals, are usually willing to go far 
out of their way in order to obtain peace. But govern- 
ments, even those which most justly and proudly boast 
of their democratic character, are never completely 
responsive to the will of the people, partly because the 
will of the people is seldom clearly known or explicitly 
formulated, and partly because the will of the people is 
often a series of conflicting desires. Furthermore, there 
are governments which are not controlled by the people; 
there are peoples who are so sunk in ignorance that 
they cannot control their governments. 

I feel obliged to insert a parenthetical observation 
at this point. If universal ability to read and write were 
an adequate means of maintaining peace, the first and 
second world wars would not have occurred. Literate 
people made the great and terrible wars of the twentieth 
Illiterate people have at least this much bliss 
from their ignorance: They lack the knowledge neces- 
sary to fight a really modern war. Fundamental educa- 
tion for all will not automatically bring peace and free- 
dom and prosperity. The kind and quality of educa- 
tion, more even than its distribution and quantity, deter- 
mine whether it is a force for good or evil. These mat- 
ters are not entirély outside the scope of influence of 
UNESCO, for insofar as UNESCO promotes and de- 
velops fundamental education for all people it will at 
least make it more easily possible for people to claim 
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THE FIRST general conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization was 
an event unique in the annals both of education and 
statesmanship, in the opinion of the author of this ar- 
ticle,* who was one of the distinguished world citizens 
selected as speakers for the series of lectures given at 
the Sorbonne and the Palais de la Decouverte, Paris, 
during the month the conference was in session. 

“Until this moment,” said Dr. Carr in the introduc- 
tion of his address, “the governments of the world have 
been unable and unwilling to use the great force of 
education, in all its scientific, cultural and other aspects, 
as a means to help them to achieve and maintain peace. 
. .. Throughout modern history, the social instrument 
of organized education has often been used to shape 
and support national policies and programs that led 
step by inevitable step down the descent from inter- 
national suspicion to positive ill-will, and from delu- 
sions of national superiority to the final cataclysm of 
war. 

“The nations represented at London [when UNESCO 
was organized] declared that this long-continued per- 
version must come to an end. They have met here in 
Paris to start to carry out that agreement.” 

Dr. Carr’s address, which in the original manuscript 
carries the title “Conditions Necessary for the Success 
of UNESCO,” was by way of advice from one world 
citizen to his fellow world citizens who had “met in 
Paris to start to carry out that agreement.” What Dr. 
Carr has to say also rates No. 1 as “must” reading for 
every educator and for all citizens, whether or not they 
think they are very much interested in UNESCO 
when the reading is started. 

*Extracted from the prepared manuscript of the lecture delivered 
by Dr. Carr at Sorbonne, Paris, France, on November 21, 1946, 
during UNESCO Month. 











and safeguard their liberties and to develop forms of 
government which will permit them to make their desires 
for peace more effective. 

By and large, however, the general policies of gov- 
ernments will not be determined by UNESCO. These 
are factors for which the United Nations and its other 
specialized international organizations are primarily re- 
sponsible. 


Factors Definitely Related to UNESCO 


As for the factors which fall within the clear and 
direct field of UNESCO’s operation, they are many and 
they are critical. Let me rapidly enumerate some of 
them. 

I think that UNESCO will succeed in proportion as 
it (1) unwaveringly holds its purpose in the center of 
its target, (2) receives adequate financial support, (3) 
becomes universal in scope and membership, (4) en- 
trusts its leadership to men and women who possess a 
solid and recognized competence in education, the sci- 
ences, and the various fields of scholarship. 

Finally, J think that UNESCO will succeed in pro- 
portion as it actually brings about desirable changes in 
educational, cultural, and scientific activities within the 
member-states and other nations. 

Because some of the factors to which I shall refer 
may be somewhat controversial, allow me to emphasize 
the fact that I speak here as a private citizen who has 
worked hard to help get UNESCO established, and who 
earnestly desires it to succeed. The useful purpose for 
which this series of lectures has been arranged for this 
occasion is, I am sure, to bring to the surface critical is- 
sues of UNESCO policy which ought to be openly dis- 
cussed and clarified outside of the framework of govern- 
mental negotiations. TURN THE PAGE 
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Mixed Voices 


For unless otherwise specified) 


DOWNING *Polish Chorale 
HENDERSON Come unto Me \ 9307 
KOUNTZ Evening Anthem | 

MOZART Gloria in Excelsis IV 

puck *Hymn t o Music (Full) Vv 


“Jor Women e Voices 


(SSA. unless otherwise specified) 


KOUNTZ God Bless ovF Land | 885! 
NILES *The Frog in the Spring | 
HMS-SPICKER The Little Dustman i} 500! 
HUM MPERDINCK- 

TREHARNE Prayer, from “Hansel and Il 8599 


Gretel” 
CADMAN-REGNIER *The Moon Behind the 
Co ttonwood Wl 
MALOTTE The Lord's Prayer 
(SSAA) WV 8968 
WEAVER Moon Marketing Vv 
MUELLER *Now Than , We All 
Our © a (SSAA) vi 9373 
Joe Men's Voi 
or en 4 ow.ces 
(TTBB. unless otherwise specified) 
BARTHOLOMEW *| Got Shoes 1 | 7144 
ANDR *Sea Fever iW 6834 
NiLES-HORT *| Wonder 45 | Wander Ww 9292 
2O-COBLEIGH *My Loveley Cel'e 
RASBACH-DEIS M yntains TTTBB) Vv 9812 


HIRME = BBLICAT 
& [active Whe 5UC Lists O the 
ae SCHOOL BAND, 





Oct. No. 
9451 


8952 
3515 
2021 


9459 


8989 


7425 
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J or Band 


HANDEL SUITE [Rebrane addr \\ 


Grade 





BEETHOVEN _ Military Mare (Greissle) 
University © of Michigan Ban ; Series iN 














LEIDZEN — Springtime Overture \V 











OFFENBACH _— La Belle Helene: Overture 
(Greissle) 


HADLEY — Concert Overture (Clark) Vv 














SHOSTAN Tt _- Scherzo from Symphony 
(R. Smit h) V 


ssauitie _— Song of Freedom 


























Jor Orchestra 


FISHBURN __ Valse Basque 














SCHUBERT SUITE (Rebmann-Clerk) i} 
DITTERSDORF __» Symphony in F Maior 
(Schmid) \V 











wt - Die schone Galathes: Overture 
(Jungnickel) 
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Holding to the Central Purpose 

The first factor, then, that will determine the success 
of UNESCO is the degree to which UNESCO keeps 
its dominant purpose in view and refuses to be diverted 
from it. It is an inevitable temptation for any great 
organization to enter interesting but irrelevant by-paths. 

Now, what is the purpose of UNESCO? That, I 
think, is a matter scarely open to debate, and yet it 
seems to me that it has been forgotten in some of the 
discussion about the proposed activities of the organi- 
zation. We all need to be warned occasionally lest we 
fall into the class whom Santayana pinned down with 
satire as “people who redouble their efforts when they 
lose sight of their objective.” 

The Constitution of UNESCO contains a clear and 
definite statement of its purpose. According to Article 
I, the purpose of the Organization is “to contribute to 
peace and security.” According to this same Article, 
the method by which the purpose will be carried out is 
international collaboration through education, science, 
and culture, and the reason why peace and security are 
desired is to establish respect for justice, law, human 
rights, and fundamental freedoms. 

The word “purpose” is singular; no other purpose is 
named in any article of the Constitution. The Preamble 
declares that UNESCO is created for the purpose of 
advancing international peace and the common welfare. 
The language of the Preamble is naturally somewhat 
more general than that of the Constitution itself, but 
in both cases the intent is clear. 

The purpose was deliberately chosen. The statement 
in Article I that the Organization exists “to contribute 
to peace and security” is not an accident. It was put 
into the Charter deliberately and after discussion. As 
Deputy Secretary-General of the London Conference, 
I worked with the First Commission which had this 
matter in its terms of reference. After an extended 
discussion of the purpose of the Organization at the 
meetings of the First Commission, a drafting committee 
was appointed, with representatives from France, India, 
Mexico, Poland, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The wording which now appears in the Con- 
stitution was approved by this drafting committee. These 
words were then approved by the First Commission, 
then by the General Drafting Committee, finally by the 
Conference as a whole. As the various nations have 
joined this Organization, they have committed them- 
selves to the purpose as stated in Article I. The word- 
ing in Article I is important, authoritative, binding. 


+ 


I say, therefore, that if there is another major war 
UNESCO will have failed and that if there is not an- 
other war UNESCO, together with all of the other 
apparatus for international relations, will have suc- 
ceeded; my test of failure and success is as simple and 
as exacting as that. I say that the program of UNESCO 
is to be judged now solely in terms of peace or war. 
I do not see how anyone can read the Preamble and the 
statement of purpose, or can examine the records of the 
discussions which led to the calling of the London Con- 
ference, or the records of the London Conference, itself, 
and fail to conclude that the purpose of the Organiza- 
tion is peace and security. And if that be granted, are 
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WILLIAM G. CARR, who is associate executive sec- 
retary of the NEA and liaison officer for the NEA 
and its Department of Music, the Music Educators 
National Conference, has been a leader and champion 
of education in the movement which has led to the 
developments, actual and potential, which are discussed 
on these pages. Besides his participation in the San 
Francisco Conference, where the United Nations or- 
ganization was born, he was deputy secretary-general 
of the conference in London at which the UNESCO 
Charter was framed. He attended the Paris session 
as official observer for the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, and while there delivered the 
address, from the manuscript of which the accompany- 
ing article has been excerpted. 

The complete text of Dr. Carr’s address, together 
with the other addresses of the UNESCO Month 
series, will be published in the near future in both 
French and English. The French edition is to be pub- 
lished by the House of Fontaine, Paris, and the Eng- 
= edition, it is understood, by Penguin Books, Lon- 

on. 
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not other considerations, desirable as they might be in 
themselves, an impertinence, a shocking irrelevancy as 
compared to the great overriding necessity of our day? 
The purpose of UNESCO is not to increase or to dis- 
seminate knowledge for its own sake, or to preserve 
and protect for its own sake the knowledge that men 
have won in the past. The purpose of UNESCO is 
to use, protect, increase, and disseminate the education 
and culture and science which can be reasonably ex- 
pected to contribute significantly to peace and security. 


In any system of priorities for UNESCO, the activi- 
ties which will contribute solidly and surely to peace 
and security should have complete and unquestioned 
precedence. Activities which contribute only slightly 
or doubtfully to peace and security should have only 
a slight or experimental emphasis. I am confident that 
the Congress of the United States, to speak only of my 
own country, authorized our membership in UNESCO 
only because it believed the Organization was a neces- 
sary part of the world’s total machinery for peace and 
security. 


It may well be that in some happier and more secure 
time, perhaps even within the lifetime of some of us, 
UNESCO may, in the full sunshine of international 
tranquility, turn some part of its great resources to the 
pursuit of knowledge and the refinement of the arts 
without finding it necessary to consider too severely the 
hearing of these activities upon international peace and 
security. I hope that time will corhe; the sooner the 
better. But I am sure that the terrible urgencies of the 
present day do not now permit or warrant indulgence in 
such excursions. Perhaps the time will come when it will 
be possible and prudent to revise the purpose of 
UNESCO, but that time is not now. For the present, 
at least, let us doggedly emphasize the statement of pur- 
pose in the first sentence of the first paragraph of the 
first Article of the UNESCO Constitution, that it is to 
contribute to peace and security through education, 
science, and culture. 


In the light of that purpose the success of UNESCO 
will be weighed by, let us say, the people in this room 
in the year 1966. They will not ask whether UNESCO 
added to the knowledge of the migration of birds, or 
of the southern limit of icebergs, or whether it spon- 
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facile 
or better laws governing 


sored magnificent collections of art, or a more 
interchange of folk music, 
archaeological excavations. People will say, twenty 
vears from now, UNESCO helped to keep the peace, 
or UNESCO did not help, or UNESCO did not help 
enough, or UNESCO permitted its precious time and 
resources to be diverted from its central problem. In 
such terms the first General Conference of UNESCO 
will be judged, and rightly so. 


If it can be demonstrated that a desired extension 
of knowledge is apt to show us how to make war less 
likely and peace more probable, then international co- 
operation to discover that knowledge is certainly 
UNESCO's business. If the demonstration cannot 
be made, then that particular job is not UNESCO's 
business. 

At least in international affairs, the greatest need of 
our time is not to know more, but to do better. We all 
know the classic response of the farmer who refused 


to listen to the advice of the expert on agriculture be- 


cause, as the farmer said, “I don’t need to know any 
more about farming. I do not farm now as well as I 
know how.” I think that point of view often applies 


rather well to the conduct of human affairs today. 

Is more information the answer to the problems of 
mankind? Would we be nearer to solving our major 
international problems if we knew more about archaeol- 
astronomy, history, economics, chemistry, or physi- 
In some instance we would be; as a rule, we 
would not. What we need in our national educational 
systems, as in the educational policy for peace which 
UNESCO must help to shape, is a period when we shall 
devote our resources, not so much to expanding our 
knowledge, as to applying it, not so much to finding 
out what to do, as to doing what we already know we 
ought to do, not so much to research, as to action. Do 
not, if you please, conclude that I am asking for a gen- 
eral intermission in the search for truth. Not at all; 
/ am saying only that the balance between getting knowl- 
edge and using it needs to be redressed. Most of our 
critical problems today are not created merely by a 
shortage of knowledge but chiefly by a shortage of 
skilled social engineering, the application of what we 
already know and of principles already understood to 
the solution of specific problems. 

The worship of knowledge and of the processes of 
increasing knowledge have become deeply rooted in our 
customs and habits. The scientist who discovers a cure 
for some rare disease is frequently more honored than 
the practicing physician who remedies the ills of thou- 
sands of his neighbors. In the world of education the 
man who writes a learned book that is read by a few 
hundreds of his colleagues (and understood by a dozen) 
is frequently more highly rewarded by academic esteem 
and in other more tangible ways than the diligent and 
inspiring teacher who puts knowledge to work in the 
hands and minds of thousands of young men and women. 

Such points of view are so strongly and universally 
held in all the major countries of the world that there 
is no danger that the necessary process of increasing the 
sum of human knowledge will slow down, much less 
come to a halt. Let UNESCO, then, concentrate its 
efforts mainly upon the utilization of knowledge for pro- 
moting the peace and security of mankind. 
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Securing Financial Support 

Second, I suggest that UNESCO will succeed in pro- 
portion as it receives adequate financial support. The 
job that UNESCO has to do is tremendous. It must be 
given resources in personnel and money that will give it 
at least a fighting chance to succeed. I have seen calcu- 
lations* which indicate that in the interval between the 
two world wars the total expenses for all of the League of 
Nations machinery, including the International Court 
and the International Labor Office, were something less 
than seven million dollars per year. Seven million dollars 
a year to justify thirty million casualties and to prevent 
thirty million more. This annual expenditure by all 
nations for the agencies of peace was about equal to the 
amount required by the United States alone to conduct 
its part in the Second World War for thirty-six minutes, 
And that does not include any value at all for the price- 
less and irreplaceable losses in human life. The mini- 
mum budget of UNESCO proposed by the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO is one billion dollars 
a year. This Commission, representing our country’s 
leadership in agriculture, business, labor, education, 
science, and civic affairs, has agreed to support to the 
limit the United States’ share of such a budget.® 

Of course every human institution from the humblest 
family to the great United Nations itself could use more 
money than it has, or is likely to receive. Educational 
institutions are particularly apt to suffer from financial 
malnutrition. We must have some kind of definite scale 
of contributions. Would it not be reasonable to ask 
that every nation contribute to UNESCO a sum equal to 
one-half the amount it spends for.military and naval 
training? A nation which spends nothing for this pur- 
pose might come in free. 

Such a formula would yield enough money to make 
the budget officer of UNESCO rejoice exceedingly. 
And what is wrong with such a formula? If a man 
spends for fire insurance only one-half as much as he 
spends for matches, would he not feel that he is pro- 
tected at a very cheap rate? Is it not passing strange 
that to fight and win a war men will deny themselves the 
basic necessities of life, spend their accumulated treas- 
ures like water, watch their children go hungry, bank- 
rupt the present, and mortgage the future, and yet be un- 
willing to part with a few paltry luxuries to strike at 
the roots of war itself? 

I believe that the people of the world, through their 
governments, will support UNESCO with great gener- 
osity, if only UNESCO will hew close to the line of 
working for what the people want, which is, above all, 
a chance to live out their lives in peace and security. 
Perhaps we should have an international society, to be 
called the Friends of UNESCO, made up of men and 
women in every country of the world who are pledged to 
replace any government official who tries to pinch 
pennies with reference to his nation’s contribution to 
UNESCO. 

Expanding UNESCO Membership 

My third proposal is that UNESCO will succeed in 

proportion as it becomes universal in its scope and mem- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY 





4Sweetser, Arthur, ‘Problems of World Organization’’ in Citizen, Plan for 
Peace, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, pp. 42-43. 

5U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, Report, Washington, D.C.: 
U. ean of State, 1946, p. 9. (Department of State Publication No. 
2635 
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UNISON THREE-PART MIXED (S.A.B.) 


Fealty Song (20276) Spooner $0.10 Accept Our Thanks (Theme from “Finlandia” ) 
Lexington Ode (Military March) (21153) (21439) Sibelius-Hodson $0.10 
_ Schubert-Felton 08 By the Waters of Minnetonka (21218) Lieurance 2 
March on, America! (21503) ccc Thunder 10 Class Song (20843) Brown 08 
My Clock (21381) Strong .08 The Owl (20263) . Gest .08 
Our United States (20513) .. Van Rees-Stokowski © .10 Sing All, Friendship’s Glad Song! (21568) Francis _—.16 
Processional (21528) Lindsay 10 Sleepy Hollow Tune (20790) ................... Kountz .12 


} 
} 
} 
} 
} 
. 
} 
} 
} 
} 
7 
} 
} 
} 
} 
} 
} 
} 
} 
} 
} 
THREE-PART MALE 
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TWO-PART TREBLE (S.A.) Beautiful Dreamer (T.B.B.) (21318) ..c.cccoccooccocsooo 


Foster-Hodson 12 





Afternoon in a Rowboat (21557) ................ Klemm 15 “He a 
N T.B. 

The Hazel Tree (21532) ........ Schumann-Koepke 2 Gott Ready (Megre Sphinn) a 10 

So Sing I to You (Spanish Serenade) (21 = _ Gipsy Song (T.B.B.) (21241) ecco Dermott .15 

arton §=©-15._ | Sing a Song of Sailors (T.B.B.) (21509) Klemm _.12 








The Smowflake (21572) ccecceccecocsocessnenssermeeneeee Worth 15 
Winter Nocturne (21575) ............... Koepke as Song of the Road (7.B.B.) (21242) ......... Potter 12 


THREE-PART TREBLE (S.S.A.) Don’t Count Your Chickens (21587) Jorgensen 


Joshuay fit de Battle ob Jericho (21578) Shackley ~ 
The Boys of Marennes (French) (21535) I Love the Sea (21573) Becker .16 
Ace, Hemeiod §=-12. | ae cenesin Men (21462) Stoughton-Baldwin 12 
Come Down to the Meadow (21483) .. Richardson .12 a ae ape ’ 
Sweet Miss Mary (21525) ...... Neidlinger-Peery A 
S Sages (Sey Young = 18 | ‘The Uphill Road (21543) Coverley-Page  .15 
Home Over the Hill (21547) ccccoc0oomm James 15 P eames — * 
I'd Rather Be Singing (21480) ................... Durant 12 


Invitation to the Dance (21471) von Weber-Douty 25 | FOUR-PART MIXED (S.A.T.B.) 


It’s Sprimg Agate (21544) nc ccecccccceccenm Federer .16 ; 
Oh, Gipsy Maiden (21538) ..ccccooom Klemm _.16 Away to the Dance (Swedish) (21463) ........... 
Shadows (21565) Chopin-Brown «12 — Arr. Hernried — «12 
Swaying Daffodils (21526) .. Overlade-Douty 2 Caterete (Brazilian Dance) (21505) .... Mignone .18 
Waltz (From “Serenade for Strings”) (21501) .... Hymn to Art (21592) Curry — 16 
Tschaikowsky-Koepke 15 Processional (21511) Lindsay 12 
White Orchids (21533) i ecceconon Cooke-Klemm _.10 To Music (21510) Felton = .12 
Tone de Bells (21555) Dorsey 16 


Will you Marry? (American) (21495) 2.2.00. 
Arr. Hernried 15 Wrestling Jacob (21582) Work 18 
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Ear Training in Music 


Education 


HERBERT S. SPENCER 


ALT WHITMAN certainly stated facts in “That 
VW Music Always Round Me.” Study of music and 
its literature presupposes the ability to hear, 
read, and write the language. Lacking this ability one is 
comparatively helpless and dependent. This perfectly 
obvious truth is universally accepted without question 
in the study of every language excepting music. Teach- 
ers, capable otherwise, allow and encourage the serious 
study of music by students who do not comprehend what 
they hear. Ability to hear is the essence of music, the 
core of education in music is ear training. 

Music is a psychological subject. A few illustrations 
supporting this statement are: A person may listen to a 
musical performance and not comprehend what the 
music is about, will not recognize its key elements, its 
“takt,” or its form. He will probably respond to a lilt- 
ing waltz or a grandioso march even though he does 
not understand what it is all about. What happens is 
that the physical ear responds to sound waves which 
sift through the ear and are lost, like sand passing 
through a sifter. Again one may be reading while 
listening to the radio. The physical ear receives the 
sound waves but the music sifts through aimlessly. The 
person probably will not respond to the music other than 
to note that the radio is functioning. The point may be 
raised in the first instance that although the person 
listening may not understand the musical meaning of the 
performance there is some form of sensation response. 
Likewise in the second instance some may claim an un- 
conscious sensation: response. 

In both instances we are dealing with one individual 
person, having adequate hearing mechanisms. There- 
fore certain deductions can be made from these ex- 





THAT MUSIC ALWAYS 
ROUND ME 


That music always round me, unceasing, unbeginning, 
yet long untaught I did not hear, 

But now the chorus I hear and am elated, 

A tenor, strong, ascending with power and health, with 
glad notes of daybreak I hear, 

A soprano at intervals sailing buoyantly over the tops 
of immense waves, 

A transparent bass shuddering lusciously under and 
through the universe, 

The triumphant tutti, the funeral wailings with sweet 
flutes and violins, all these I fill myself with, 

I hear not the volumes of sound merely, I am moved 
by the exquisite meanings, 

I listen to the different voices winding in and out, 
striving, contending with fiery vehemence to excel 
each other in emotion; 

I do not think the performers know themselves — but, 
now I think I begin to know them. 

—Walt Whitman 
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Answering the Current 
Challenge to Time Occupied 
by Ear Training 


amples. First, that ear training is not physical inasmuch 
as one may have a perfect physical hearing mechanism 
but be deficient in ear training. The physical mecha- 
nism of the ear is a necessity, and a defective hearing 
mechanism is a definite handicap. If sensation is the 
answer to the first example, sensation would be the 
answer to the second—but there appears to be less re- 
sponse in the second than the first. It seems logical to 
assume that if sensation is a free response the person 
would have identical response to identical stimuli. As 
indicated above this is not the case. Therefore there 
must.be other significant factors. 

The mind is the center of perception and as such re- 
sponds to aural stimuli. The response of the mind to 
aural (musical) stimuli is the essence of ear training, 
and as this deals with mental processes it becomes a 
psychological phenomena. Therefore we can say that 
music is a psychological subject. By applying the same 
basic psychological principles we can substantiate ear 
training (mental-aural) as the core of education in 
music. 

Responses to stimulus are meaningful and varied. 
For example, the sound of the tone A-440 indicates the 
accepted tuning tone for instrumental performers. When 
an instrumentalist is preparing for performance and the 
A is sounded it means only one thing—the tuning tone. 
The score to be played may be in A minor, so the mean- 
ing of A changes from the tuning tone to the key center 
(tonality) of the score. A piano tuner strikes the tone 
A and he listens for sound vibrations, an altogether dif- 
ferent concept of the identical tone. 

Again, consecutive perfect fifths are heard. The 
piano tuner smiles because of a good job well done while 
some harmony teachers may writhe in agony. 

Learning is a total apprehension of a total situation. 
Problem: An orchestra is studying a score. This prob- 
lem presents an enormous learning situation for ear 
training. The hearing of correct intonation, the “takt” 
of the melody and rhythm, the blending of voices, the 
progression of harmonic structure, and the aesthetic 
concept of mood. Each phase may be a major project 
of ear training. 

The rate of learning varies from gradual to abrupt. 
A student needs to hear the intervals of a major second 
or seventh only once to recognize them. In contrast it 
may require years of musical experience to acquire the 
aesthetic qualities needed to perform Wagnerian opera. 

The more meaningful the learning the greater the 
transfer. The transfer of learning is a give and take 
proposition. We learn to hear specific modulations and 
resolutions and the more meaningful they become to us 
the more opportunities we will take to use them. 

There are other fundamental principles of educational 
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SPECIAL FEATURES FOR ALL GRADES 
You will find in the RCA Victor Record Library for 
Elementary Schools a wide range of materials for use in 
such activities as Listening ... Rhythms... Singing... 
Toy Bands... Christmas... Singing Games... Indians 


Here’s an indispensable aid for developing greater in- 
terest in music—a basic record library specifically 
planned by RCA Victor for use in elementary schools— 
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Two outstanding personalities in the field of music 
education—Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Miss Gladys Tipton, Illinois 


. .. Patriotic Songs—and other topics, recorded by out- 
standing artists. Complete Teaching Suggestions are in- 
cluded for each of the 370 compositions in the library. 
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psychology but I will mention only one more. Good 
teaching is the purposeful organization of meaningful 
learning. This is a “must” principle in the organization 
and function of ear training. The purposes and ob- 
jectives of ear training must be clearly defined and a 
highly critical analysis made eliminating irrelevant ma- 
terial. The “timbre” of tone is of vital importance in 
music because it is the basis of what we hear. I know 
of several outstanding teachers (formerly performers) 
who teach instrumental technic to perfection but are 
woefully weak in the teaching of tone quality. It seems 
to me they have not evaluated or organized their methods 
to produce maximum results. 
+ 

Continuing with the premise that ear training is a 
psychological function it follows that the mental percep- 
tion to aural stimuli and the meaningfulness of the re- 
sponse is dependent upon meaningful translation. The 
objective of ear training is to promote a maximum of 
purposeful music translations. As has been said, “the 


inner ear” must be trained to hear harmonically, melody - 


wise, and aesthetically. This is the key to symbolic 
representation and is fundamental in the reading or 
making of scores. The more the ear comprehends the 
greater the musical responses. Mental perception, that 
is, our accumulation of musical knowledge, is the basis 
for our musical activity. It is the root of our means of 
communication. No matter whether we are performers, 
composers, or teachers, ear training is the fundamental 
element of our ability to function. 

Appreciation is the estimating of the worth of some- 
thing. Appreciation of nausic is likewise the estimating 
of the values of music. In order to make distinction of 
values one must have an understanding of the subject 
to be valued. Therefore, the effectiveness of music ap- 
preciation is directly dependent upon a knowledge of 
music. For this reason ear training cannot be neglected 
in the teaching of music appreciation. For example, 
let us compare a characteristic symphony of Brahms 
with something written by a contemporary composer. 
A performance of Brahms would present first of all 
the “classic” orchestra. The present-day orchestra 
would augment the “classic” orchestra by the addition 
of such instruments as the saxophones. The character- 
istic classic style of Brahms is usually not used by con- 
temporary composers. The listener can hear these dif- 
ferences and evaluate them accordingly. Regardless of 
which type of music the listener prefers, his choice is 
determined by his ability to perceive musically from 
what he hears. 

Another aural function is the perception of rhythm. 
Personally, I stress rhythm in ear training because 
rhythm and tone are directly related. Rhythm, as such, 
is a matter of organization of tone. This organization 
consists of stress, duration, and pauses which are the 
essence of melodic continuity. At this point it should be 
mentioned that rhythm always distorts time, a function 
occurring outside the limits of metric design. I want to 
stress ear training at this time because the comprehension 
and appreciation of rhythm distorting time can only be 
perceived through ear training. It is an aesthetic ele- 
ment that is not seen on the score. 

Ear training is also the means of comprehending the 
basic difference between rhythmi¢ structure and melodic 
rhythm feeling designated as “takt.” A structural 
rhythmic phrase is based upon metric units such as 4/4, 
9/8, etc. For purpose of visual literature, symbols afford 
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a means of transcription and, as such, are functional 
necessities but they are valuable only in that they offer 
a means to express rhythmic structure. “Takt” is alto- 
gether a different thing. It is not limited or bounded by 
metric limitations, rather it is based upon aesthetic val- 
ues. These are perceived through hearing and compre- 
hended only by the training of the ear. 

Up to this point the discussion has been focused upon 
what ear training is, what principles are fundamental 
in its function, and what uses there are for it. The next 
step is the practical utilization of ear training. 

Perhaps some valuable deductions may be made by an 
analysis of what has been recorded in history and what 
the trends are today. The period of Bach and Handel 
is regarded as a great era of pianists. 

In the study of music literature of that period we find 
that one of the procedures was to write “figured bass.” 
The scores frequently indicate a sketchy harmonic out- 
line supporting the melodic line, the complete harmonic 
structure to be performed by the musician. The com- 
mon practice among musicians of that period was to: 
play from such a score, the effectiveness of the per- 
formance being dependent upon the musicianship of 
the performer. 

The “ear” must have been the guiding vehicle and 
this brings to my mind the question—could this per- 
forming proficiency be the result of ear training? 

Today pianists are basically note performers. In fact 
I know of only very few pianists who are really good at 
improvising. In the field of instrumental music there 
are many performers having great facility at improvising, 
and although I do not have facts to substantiate my state- 
ment I consider them musicians of; superior ability. In 
contrast I knew of no vocalists who are what could be 
called improvisers—they sing only according to the score. 
Perhaps we could improve our standard of musicianship 
by a breaking away from dependence upon reading the 
score. This would be an attempt to develop a greater 
degree of confidence on the ear—an attempt to develop 
ear mindedness. Would it be possible to develop technics 
of teaching which would promote the development of ear 
mindedness to a greater degree than now in use? For 
example, instead of using a complete technical exercise, 
why not give just the pattern or motive necessitating the 
student to develop the exercise? Then again we could 
use “figured bass” not as a technical problem in harmony 
but as a definite problem of ear training. 

Ear training may be used as a constructive medium for 
establishing and maintaining high standards of musician- 
ship by the use of recordings. A student may be taught 
aesthetic interpretation and technic of performance to 
the extent he becomes a good critic of music. When 
this background has been established, encourage the stu- 
dent to make a recording of his performance, and then 
evaluate it. He will readily diagnose the good and bad 
features. Here we have a beautiful example of teaching 
through ear training which is in accord with the psycho- 
logical principle of ‘“meaningfulness.” 

It might be assumed from what has been said that ear 
training is restricted to classroom procedures. This is 
not the fact. Ear training is operative wherever music 
is performed. The concert hall, radio, church, civic 
groups are all potential units for ear training. This, I 
believe, agrees with the psychological principle that “the 
more completely life’s motives enter the field the greater 
the learning.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-NINE 
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made necessary by the war gave all of us in the 

school music field an opportunity to evaluate the 
contest from a more objective viewpoint than i§ possible 
when such activities are continuing at full speed. In 
most sections of the country the contest movement has 
not yet been revived, at least to prewar extent. It is 
quite obvious that many of the directors who have spent 
years in school music have welcomed the relief from the 
pressures attendant on contest participation — rehearsal 
of contest music, planning trips, raising money for 
entrance fees and travel expenses, worrying about count- 
less non-musical details, etc. Many of these directors 
have concluded that the time and effort spent on contest 
participation could be utilized to much better advantage 
in other ways. We must all realize that the contest 
movement had gone too far in the prewar days; it had 
become the tail that wagged the dog. Now the problem 
before us, if the contest has value, is to set up a reason- 
able and well-planned contest program which will exert 
a positive influence toward the continuance and further 
development of good music instruction. 

Some of the values of the school music contest from 
the standpoint of its benefits to the school music pro- 
gram, and generally agreed upon by thoughtful music 
educators, are inherent in these facts: 


It provides motivation and stimulus to students, 

It promotes the performance of a better grade of music 
than would be used otherwise. 

It gives directors, especially those new to the field, an op- 
portunity publicly to evaluate as well as demonstrate their 
abilities. 

It provides an unexcelled opportunity for directors to learn 
and grow by observing the work of others and by studying 
the comments of adjudicators on their own work (and this 
is, of course, reflected directly in better teaching). 

It encourages lazy and incompetent directors to seek other 
work — thereby directly benefiting school and students. 

It provides a regularly recurring stimulus to directors, with 
the result that, by and large, the teaching done by high school 
music teachers has been continually improved. 


+ 


Some of the “negatives” of the contest are: 

Overconcentration on two or three pieces of music to the 
exclusion of the desirable and valuable reading and study of 
greater quantities of music. 

Excessive missing of classes because of long trips. 

Tendency on the part of some school administrators and 
townspeople to rely too much on contest ratings to evaluate 
their music directors. 

General lack of integration of contest activity with the 
school music program as a whole; centering the year’s music 
program on the contest. 2 

It is probable that any thoughtful school music direc- 


tor would admit that the contest has been a principal 
factor in the development of the present great quantity 


7": CESSATION of school music contest activities 
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CONTINUING the discussion of the 
status of school music competitions, this 
contribution is based on the opinion, 
shared by many, that there is need for 
maintaining and guiding this type of ac- 
tivity; that a “reasonable and well planned 
contest program can exert a positive in- 
fluence in the continuance and further 
development of good school music in- 
struction.” 


and high quality of musical performance in the public 
schools. There are, always have been, and always will 
be, some directors who will do their best work simply 
because they recognize only one standard — the best 
possible. Most of us, unfdttunately, since we are human 
and subject to human frailties, need more stimulus than 
that provided by the music itself. Of this we need not 
be ashamed; we are neither worse nor better than other 
professional people in this regard. In fact, school music 
directors deserve praise for inflicting on themselves such 
a public evaluator as the contest. 

If it be admitted that contests have been of value in 
the past, then it must likewise be admitted that they 
will be of value in the future. There will always be 
new people in the field who will need the contest just as 
much as did the present group of “old-timers” who lived 
and worked through the early heyday of competitions. 

We can and should give serious thought to improving 
the contest. Region One, which was the only Region to 
operate a full contest program last year, has already 
made two significant changes: (1) The Regional con- 
tests are now held biennially, alternating with the North- 
west Music Educators Conference meetings. (2) The 
Regional contest is broken up into sections, thus making 
it reasonably feasible for schools in any part of the 
Region to participate without excessive travel or missing 
of classes. Karl Ernst gave us some valuable and inter- 
esting observations in his article in a recent issue of the 
JournaL. Mr. Ernst adopted, in the Portland city 
festival, a procedure which deserves attention: Each 
participating group remains in assigned seats in the 
auditorium throughout the evening, except when it is 
on the stage performing. There is, to be sure, some loss 
as regards tone and intonation due to insufficient warm- 
ing-up and tuning; this is more than offset by the 
pleasure and benefit resulting from the fact that every 
student hears every performance in the contest. 


A point regarding which most of us have very strong 
feelings is that of overconcentration on a few pieces to 
the exclusion of all others —- a common practice in the 
contest-motivated school music program. In the first 
place, it is doubtful that any group gains facility in the 
playing of two or three pieces by spending all of its re- 
hearsal time for four of five months only on these pieces. 
There is no doubt that a group which is properly re- 
hearsed and drilled in the fundamentals of music and in 
a good and varied repertoire will play contest pieces 
much better than a group which practices only the latter. 
This is true no matter how difficult the contest pieces 
may be. There are surer and better ways of building 
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With many strings to its bow, NBC has for 
20 years been fulfilling its pledge to broadcast 
in the interest of all listeners . . . providing not 
only programs which entertain the great ma- 
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groups with individual requirements. 


This wide range of special service broadcasts 
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United Nations projects is Your United Nations, 
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Versatile NBC broadcasts in the interest 
of all listeners, providing many special 
programs for numbers of special groups. 


includes such musical programs as The NBC 





featuring issues currently under consideration 
by The United Nations. Religion of all the major 
creeds is served by the National Radio Pulpit, 
The Catholic Hour, and The Eternal Light...while 
public affairs’ programs include such varied fea- 
tures as Consumer Time, The Veterans’ Advisor, 
America United, National Farm and Home Hour, 
and The Baxters. 


NBC devotes over half its hours-on-the-air 
to noncommercial programs of special interest 
to people with special tastes. Many more pro- 
grams whose subject matter and presentation 
are in keeping with these, are sponsored by 
forward-looking industries and individual firms 
... thus NBC serves all its listeners. 


...the National Broadcasting Company 





technique than by simply playing one or two pieces ad 
infinitum and ad nauseam. 

Furthermore, one could wish that the sight-reading 
contest be eliminated on the ground that it is justified 
neither by what it attempts to accomplish nor by what 
it does actually accomplish. It has no musical objective; 
it can be fun for a good group; it can demonstrate a 
certain quickness and glibness ; but it cannot demonstrate 
musicianship. To evaluate the sight-reading by a high 
school orchestra of the usual type of number we should 
imagine a symphony orchestra sight-reading without 
error the latest work of Prokofieff, Hindemith, or Mil- 
haud; it just isn’t done! When a symphony orchesfra 
plays a symphony of Beethoven without rehearsal, it is 
not sight-reading ; it is simply giving an unrehearsed per- 
formance of a piece every note and phrase of which has 
long been familiar to every member of the group. We 
should distinguish between reading and _ sight-reading. 
Reading is a necessary and valuable accomplishment of a 
good musician; sight-reading is a purely mechanical ac- 
complishment. Music is a time-art; to comprehend a 
piece of music we must hear the whole; it is a physical 
and artistic impossibility to interpret a piece of music 
which we have not studied as a whole (and the few 
minutes’ time allotted in the sight-reading contest are 
just about sufficient to note changes of tempo and key). 
It is contended that if a high school group can give a 
genuinely fine prepared performance of a piece of good 
music there is no especial significance in its ability or 
lack of ability to sight-read a piece of “trash.” 

As a substitute for the sight-reading contest, and for 
the general betterment of the contest, one might suggest 
a repertoire requirement. For example, let each Class 
A band submit a list of ten marches and five to ten 
selective numbers; let the judges name one of these 
marches and one of these selective numbers to be played 





in addition to the required number; let the band be 
graded both on the quality of its repertoire and on its 
performance. This would insure the study of a variety 
of music; would prevent overconcentration on two or 
three pieces ; would make the contest more interesting to 
both players and audience; would leave the primary 
emphasis where it should be — on careful and musj- 
cianly preparation of music. We could, if we wished to 
go further in the testing of a group, include an examina- 
tion on scales, chords, rhythms, and other fundamentals 
of music. It can be taken for granted that a group 
which has learned the fundamentals and has rehearsed a 
considerable amount of music will have grown in read- 
ing ability by so doing. 


I do not believe that there exists any such thing as over- 
rehearsal of good music. In fact, careful observation of 
almost any high school contest will disclose a prevalence 
of under-rehearsal. What is often called rehearsal js 
simply a deadly, time-wasting, meaningless running- 
through of music. The above suggested repertoire re- 
quirement would necessitate a carefully planned rehear- 
sal schedule throughout the whole school year. In this 
regard, experienced school music directors suggest that 
each new piece be given a week or two of the most in- 
tensive rehearsal, then laid aside while another piece is 
given the same treatment. Then each piece should be 
brought out at frequent intervals for further polishing. 
The players’ concept of the piece will be growing even 
when they are not actually playing the piece. Such a 
procedure, coupled with regular and intelligent use of 
drills on the fundamentals of music, will surely help 
to achieve our objective — musicianship. 


Can we not incorporate more educational philosophy 
and procedure in the school music contest program? I 
think so! 


UNESCO 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FORTY-TWO 


bership. We have all seen the tragedy of unilateral edu- 
cation for peace. In the United States, as in many other 
countries, we spent the years between 1918 and 1939 in 
developing among our children a strong affection for the 
ways of peace. Perhaps we were not as skillful, as 
realistic, or as diligent as we should have been in teach- 
ing about practical problems of international relations, 
but the educational programs were certainly lofty in 
purpose and they were usually carried out with real 
effectiveness. Considered by themselves, these develop- 
ments were very good; considered in the light of the 
larger world picture they*were inadequate. 


Our schools did not err in teaching that war is bad 
and that peace is much better. The failure, for such it 
was, came because neither the schools nor society as a 
whole recognized that, in certain limited but crucial 
aspects, the conduct of modern organized education has 
become a matter of universal concern, as universal in 
its effects and implications as a munitions factory or a 
tariff schedule. For while you and I were teaching our 
children to cherish the ways of peace the people of some 
other countries were teaching their children exactly the 
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opposite. UNESCO will not succeed brilliantly if any 
of the major nations of the world remain outside of the 
scope of its program. Cultural and educational isolation 
present as great a danger to good international relations 
as economic or political separatism. 

Fortunately, we have good reason to expect full par- 
ticipation in UNESCO. By Articles 55 and 56 of the 
United Nations Charter, every member of the United 
Nations is bound by its solemn agreements under inter- 
national law to promote (not just to provide, but to 
promote) international educationaland cultural coopera- 
tiort. All members of the United Nations are pledged to 
do this both by separate and by joint action. Those of 
us who took part in the San Francisco Conference will 
recall vividly that these words did not creep into the text 
of the United Nations Charter while no one was looking, 
nor were they accepted carelessly without consideration 
of their meaning. The wording jof the Charter on this 
point was deliberately chosen and, as on all other points, 
it is binding. 
~ [Eprrors’ Note: This is the first installment of the article based on 
Dr. Carr's address, delivered in Paris during UNESCO Month (November 


1946). The second and concluding installment will be published in the 
next issue of the JoURNAL.] 
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Music Program 


HELEN E. MARTIN 


ization from the Music Supervisors National Con- 

ference to the Music Educators National Con- 
ference was significant in that it implied that we no 
longer wished to be regarded in the light of mere train- 
ers in music but wished to assume our rightful rdle as 
educators of children. More and more we are being 
challenged to prove that we deserve this title. Curricu- 
lum revision is in the air. All over the land in large 
city systems and small, teachers and administrators 
are meeting together in true democratic fashion for the 
express purpose of working out an educational program 
to meet more adequately the needs of children and 
youth in present-day America. As a contributing mem- 
ber around the conference table, the music teacher has 
the opportunity as never before to prove herself capable 
of thinking along broad educational lines. The oppor- 
tunity to participate in such a project is one which 
every music teacher should welcome. It is the best 
possible way of getting a perspective view of music’s 
place in the total educational scheme. The proof of 
the right to be called “an educator” will be the music 
teacher’s ability to evaluate the music program of the 
school in the light of its contribution to the general 
aims of education and to evaluate specific techniques 
and practices in the light of modern concepts regarding 
the psychology of teaching and learning. 

There is one particular curricular trend which is 
affecting our change of viewpoint as to the function 
of music in the elementary school and which is leading 
to changes of emphases in our teaching. This trend is 
the approach to the curriculum through a study of the 
child, his nature, his interests, his needs and his prob- 
lems, as an index to the kind of experiences which the 
school should provide for his maximum all-round 
growth. The implications of this for music teaching 
are manifold. 

First, the emphasis in our teaching is placed on the 
child, and the thing that matters most is what happens 
to him rather than what happens to music. We must 
regard music-making. not as an end in itself but as a 
powerful agency for making a difference in the way 
children think and feel and act. 

In general, we need to know a great deal more than 
we do about the many factors that are involved in chil- 
dren’s reactions to music. For example, we need to 
know more. about the nature of musical talent and the 
diversified ways in which it manifests itself; about the 
nature of the aesthetic response and the psychological 
elements which are involved; abouf the factors which 
control the learning of musical skills. These are a few 
of the problems about which we need to have a great 


| " HE CHANGING of the name of our national organ- 
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A Discussion of the Changing 
Emphasis in Music Teaching Evoked 
by Modern Educational Concepts 


deal more information and understanding if we are to 
plan intelligently and wisely. It is hoped that there will 
be an increasing amount of research in the future which 
will bring more light to bear on these questions. 


Specifically, in planning the music activities of any 
group we need to study the individual children of that 
group. We need to know their social environment, their 
past contacts with music, their musical abilities, their 
interests and their needs. It is only on the basis of 
this knowledge that we can plan a program of musical 
experiences which will have enjoyment and meaning as 
well as opportunity for the further growth of each 
individual child. 


+ 


A second implication is, that if the planning of the 
musical activities of any group is to be based upon the 
recognized abilities, interests and needs of the group, 
a different type of course of study from the old tradi- 
tional type is needed. Most of the older courses of 
study are characterized by an emphasis on musical 
skills, by the outlining of musical problems to be 
achieved in each grade, and by uniform lists of ma- 
terials to be covered. A course of study which is in 
harmony with modern curricular trends will be con- 
cerned first with establishing a basic working philoso- 
phy and certain fundamental concepts of education in 
general which apply to music teaching. Broad general 
aims will be set up for music in the elementary school, 
and specific aims which point toward the achievement 
of these general aims will be set up for each grade. A 
wide variety of types of musical activities, of materials 
and of techniques will be listed and described for the 
purpose of providing a reservoir of suggestions for 
the teacher as she plans musical activities which have 
interest and meaning for her group. Such a course of 
study is designed to aid and inspire the teacher but in 
no way limit her in her efforts to provide rich and 
meaningful musical experiences for her children. 


+ 


This leads quite naturally to the third implication, 
which is that we must make use of a wider variety of 
musical activities if we are to meet the interests and 
needs of all the children. The need for a more broad- 
ened perspective can be justified in no better way than 
to quote a statement from Lilla Belle Pitts: 


Musical maturity has to be developed from a musical 
nurture which actually contributes to personal and social 
growth. And the same musical cultivation cannot be pre- 
scribed for all alike. It is apparent that rates of learning 
vary as widely as physical traits or biological metabolisms 
do. Nourishing the musical growth of all kinds of children 
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Brooks Atkinson, eminent critic of 
the New York Times, in reviewing 
“Street Scene,” calls Kurt Weill: 
“The foremost music-maker in the 
American Theatre.” 
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nen Other outstanding works of Kurt Weill 
The Ballad of MAGNA CARTA THREE WALT WHITMAN SONGS 
A Cantata for Solo Voices and Chorus (In One Volume) 
with Piano Accompaniment With Settings for Voice and Piano by 
A musical dramatization of the birth of democracy which KURT WEILL 
can be presented in either concert or dramatic form. $1 00 


Words by MAXWELL ANDERSON . 
Kurt Weill stage successes, of which several arrangements are 


Music by KURT WEILL available, include “Lady In The Dark" and “Knickerbocker 
60c Holiday”, the latter featuring the famous SEPTEMBER SONG. 
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demands endless, adaptable, and modifiable planning and 
operating’. 

The old-time music lesson which was limited chiefly 
to rote singing and note reading is disappearing, and in 
its place we find a much broader, more tlexible program 
in operation. Among the many types of interesting 
musical activities which we find going on in the ele- 
mentary classrooms of the more progressive schools 
are: 


(a) The singing of a wide variety of songs taken from 
many sources. 

(b). The enriching of other areas of interest through re- 
lated musical activities. 

(c) The enriching of many songs through the use of 
descants and other harmonic arrangements, and through the 
use of instruments. 

(d) Creative projects such as creating original songs, 
original dramatizations and dances, musical programs and 
plays, making simple instruments, etc. 

(e) Rhythm band, toy orchestra or classroom orchestra. 

(f) Playing upon melody instruments such as_ tuned 
glasses, marimbas, tonettes, melody flutes, etc. 

(g) Experimentations in melody and harmony at the piano 
keyboard. 

(h) Listening to musical compositions, on the child’s level 
of enjoyment, played on the piano, the phonograph, or spe- 
cial radio broadcasts. 

(i) Rhythmic response to music through free fundamental 
movements, creative dancing, dramatizations, folk dancing, 
response to rhythmic patterns as in Dalcroze eurythmics, 
etc. 

(j) The use of attractive books for children about music 
and musicians. 

(k) Group discussion about music, such as out-of-school 
radio listening, musical events, etc.; use of the bulletin board 
for pictures and articles of musical interest, making of post- 
ers and murals on musical subjects, keeping of scrapbooks, 
etc. 

1p; . "bs .. : : ” 

Ps EH ag iy Masic Curriculum in a Changing World, p. 116. 





A program of such rich offerings affords opportunity 
for every child to find some one phase or phases of 
music as a vital means of self-expression whether he 
be the lowliest endowed musically or the most talented, 


+ 


The fourth implication is that outcomes should be 
evaluated not in terms of finished musical product but 
in terms of music’s contribution to the development 
of each individual child. As a measuring rod for the 
effectiveness of the music program for any group, the 
teacher will constantly be asking herself the following 
questions : 

Are the musical experiences which I am providing 
of such vital nature as to create enthusiasm and inspire 
sustained effort on the part of the children? 

Am I doing all in my power to develop musical in- 
terests in children which carry over into out-of-school 
life and on into adult life? 

Am I giving opportunity for each child to develop 
musically at his own rate of speed according to his own 
abilities? 

Am I helping children to develop standards through 
continuous opportunity to exercise judgments and dis- 
criminations to music which they perform and to which 
they listen? 

Is my teaching of such nature as to fire the imagina- 
tion of the children, to draw from them the best they 
have to give in creative expression? 

Am I making full use of music as a means of devel- 
oping social effectiveness, and of developing attitudes 
of loyalty and allegiance to worthy ideals and causes? 
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phonic variations) 2.00 
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BOOKS and MUSIC 


Comments on Recent Publications by Members of the Journal's Reviewing Staff 








BOOKS 

Music in Radio Broadcasting, edited by Gilbert Chase. 
NBC-Columbia University Broadcasting Series. [New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. 152 pp. $1.75.] 

From the NBC Summer Radio Institutes have come many 
worthwhile things, including a series of very fine books on 
broadcasting. One of these is “Music in Radio Broadcast- 
ing.” In this book, ten successful radio musicians talk about 
their specialized jobs. The result is an introduction into a 
field about which every musician today must be intelligent. 

The coverage is wide: production, composing, arranging, 
conducting, writing, etc., for radio, The book does not give 
all the answers, but it does crowd into a few pages a lot of 
information which the musician and the radio man should 
have. —Graydon Ausmus 

Sing in Praise, by Opal Wheeler. Illustrated by Marjorie 
By {New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc. 95 pp. 
3.00.) 

In this beautiful book Opal Wheeler has assembled 
twenty-five of the best-known hymns of all denominations 
of the Christian faith and has made the simplest possible 
arrangements for their music. In most cases she has 
learned the story behind the hymns, what it was that 
prompted the composer or poet, and has retold them in 
simple yet dignified language for young boys and girls. 

Marjorie Torrey’s pictures have an almost breathtaking 
quality of beauty. A procession of red-cheeked laughing 
children marching along a sunny, springtime road is the 
picture for “Onward Christian Soldiers.” A little chap of 
five or thereabouts, with a shock of red hair, takes refuge 
from a thunderstorm under an overhanging, friendly crag 
- a ‘mountain side, and so is told the story of “Rock of 
Ages. 

The beauty of text and illustration in “Sing in Praise” 
must be seen to be appreciated. A perfect gift for baptismal 
or confirmation; a more beautiful book of hymns to own 
for a “family book” would be impossible to find. 

—Clara E. Starr 


Make Way for Music, by Syd Skolsky. [New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc. 139 pp. with index. $2.50.]} 

This book is intended to help the music lover in his en- 
joyment of music. In a clear and easy style the author gives 
brief discussions of the more familiar composers and of the 
more common musical forms. A large part of the book is 
made up of program notes which should help the listener 
enjoy a number of the more familiar concert favorites which 
are found in the standard orchestral repertoire. 

In this book, as in its predecessor, “Evenings With 
Music,” Mrs. Skolsky refers specifically to recorded music. 
As in that book also, she limits herself exclusively to 
Columbia recordings. This is something of a disadvantage 
to the general listener and collector of records, for obvious 
reasons. The book, however, is well written and is recom- 
mended for the many music lovers wko need something of 
its type —Paul Mathews 


ORCHESTRA 


Hymn and Fuguing Tune, No. 2, for string orchestra, by 
Henry Cowell. [New York: Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc. Score $1.00; parts 25c ea.} 

This is a very nice number indeed. The Hymn, Larghetto 
sostenuto, provides a wonderful opportunity to work for 
fine tone. The first violin part goes to the III position. The 
bass part is quite interesting and will provide an opportunity 
for the bass players to learn something of upper positions 
since it goes up to the VII position. However, the tempo 
is slow and the shifts can be made quite logically. The 
basses should have no difficulty if they have been trained by 
doing some unison work requiring upper positions regularly 
with the other strings. 

The Fuguing Tune is of special value since here each 
voice absolutely stands on its own and the parts are per- 
fectly balanced. Both numbers playable by good junior 
high group. —Gilbert R. Waller 


Over Polar Seas, for string orchestra, by Serge Proko- 
fieff, adaptation by David Grunes. [New York: Russian- 
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American Music Publishers, Inc. Set, including score, $1.25; 
score 75c; extra parts 25c ea.]} 

This is the kind of music that can be used in school groups * 
to good advantage. First, being an Andante tranquillo, it 
is not too fast. It is short (the performance time being two 
and one-half minutes), therefore it does not require a major 
effort to get it into shape. The theme or solo is passed 
around, first in celli then violas, first violins, and violas 
again. The cello theme starts on A an octave above the 
open string. This may frighten the rather elementary cello 
player who has not had thumb position, but this need not 
be the case for this note is easy to find and the hand simply 
placed there and with one small shift up and one down the 
whole theme can be played. In fact, this kind of thing 
properly handled could easily serve as the student’s intro- 
duction into the upper half of the string and would certainly 
motivate a little experimentation. Playable by junior high 
group if violas and celli are well schooled. 

—Gilbert R. Waller 


Sinfonietta No. 4, by George Frederick McKay. [Seattle: 
University of Washington Press. Miniature score $2.50.} 
Mr. McKay, who has given us many delightful pieces 
based upon American folk tunes, is concerned in this compo- 
sition with more abstract ideas. The first movement is 
characterized by piquant chromatic figures. The second, 
entitled Pastorale, presents the oboe, clarinet and bassoon 
in succession—each singing forth in long lyric phrases which 
give way to the string choir in a theme that mounts in elo- 
quence to the very last chord. The final movement is es- 
sentially rhythmic; well-knit writing that is definitely origi- 
nal, yet faintly reminiscent of Dvorak. This is not too 

difficult for well-disciplined school and civic orchestras. 
—David Mattern 


FOR STRINGS 


Adagio in G, viola and piano, by Franz Schubert, trans. 
by Gregor Piatigorsky, edited by Henri Elkan. [Philadel- 
phia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. $1.00.} 

These transcriptions are the same as those for cello, but 
printed in the alto clef. The piano accompaniments lend 
sufficient support for the solo instrument but do not become 
weighty and are refined and always in the style of the com- 
poser. Anyone who has heard Piatigorsky play his tran- 
scriptions knows that there is no musical trespassing for he 
is infallibly reliable in the true classic style. It is gratifying 
to the cellist and the violist to have, at last, musical and 
enjoyable additions to the all-too-slim and trite literature with 
which they are handicapped. —Dorotha R. Matson 


Seven Divertissements for Violin, Op. 18, by B. Campag- 
noli. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.00.]} 

_A standard violin work, containing one four-movement 
divertimento to be played in each of the seven positions. 
Recommended for young violinists who are ready to do 
advanced work in the various positions. The pieces are 
musical and contain, on the whole, most of the problems of 
bowing, finger technique, and double stopping that a player 
will encounter in orchestral and solo playing. 

—John H., Stehn 

Second Prelude, by George Gershwin, transc. for cello and 
piano by Gregory Stone. [New York: New World Music Cor- 
poration. Harms, Inc., sole selling agent. 75c.] 

This transcription was a happy thought and very likely it 
will be more enjoyable to audiences than the original. Here, 
the simple, flowing melody is like a song on the cello and the 
piano is free to lend support with typical Gershwin harmonies 
and subtle rhythms. It is not difficult. ——Dorotha R. Matson 


FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS 


Method for Baritone (Euphonium), by Walter Beeler. 
{New York: Remick Music Corp. $1.00.]} 

In this book, which is well organized with interesting con- 
tent, the player should refer from time to time to the Fore- 
word which contains many helpful hints by the author who 
is especially qualified to speak on the problems of the bari- 
tone. The progress chart in the book is a helpful device to 
measure progress and stimulate the student. The material 
progresses far enough to contain the equivalent of both an 
elementary and an intermediate method in its seventy-four 
pages. —George Waln 
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Works available or in preparation 


HESTRA A CAPPELLA CHORUS 


MINSTREL SHOW 
3rd SYMPHONY 





OF TIME AND THE RIVER 
(Text adapted from Thomas Wolfe) 
In five movements 


HARVEST (Strings, Vibraphone and Harp) 


2nd PIANO CONCERTO (in pr ion) 
a SYMPHONIC BAND 
VIOLIN and PIANO BALLAD FOR BAND 
SUITE IN 5 MOVEMENTS Other works to be announced shortly 


Address Inquiries to G & C PUBLISHING CO. 


c/o CHAPPELL & CO., INC. * RKO Bldg. © Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N. Y. 








Ready February 25th! 
The Contrapuntal 
Harmonic Technique 


of the 18th Century 


By Allen Irvine McHose 
Eastman School of Music 


A new approach to the teaching of 
harmonic and contrapuntal tech- 
niques with emphasis on the com- 
positions of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

Theoretical points are supported 
by over 800 musical examples in 
complete phrases. Classification is 
made for root movement as it con- 
trols the style of two-, three-, and 
four-part composition. 


433 pages Illustrated $5.00 





Ready in May: 
Direct Approach to 


Counterpoint in 16th 


Century Style 
(Sodesiuad) 


c ft 101 FIFTH AVENUE 
vO S$ NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 








Now! quat Raloasest 
TRANSPOSING 
TUNES 


by Elmer G. Uggen 


Transposition Simplified for ALL 
instruments and voices 


Here’s the new book that makes it possible for every player in 
band and orchestra to play from song books and sheet music 
... it offers an easy and enjoyable way to learn transposition. . . 
and creates an opportunity for “ensemble solo” experience. . . 
it develops musicianship while providing fun. TRANSPOS- 
ING TUNES is a combination textbook and workbook con- 
taining 35 tunes to be transposed in various ways. 


Order on approvdl ............ Price $1.00 
Paul 44. Schmit Music 0o 
88 SOUTH TENTH ST. MINNEAPOLIS 2 
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Elementary Method for Trombone, by Amos G. Wesler. 
{New York: Mills Music, Inc. $1.00.} 

Perhaps no better introduction to this new elementary 
method can be attorded than by quoting a sentence from the 
title page: “This book has been written to prepare the 
student tor playing easy band music and simple solos.” 
Upon examination of the book’s forty-seven pages 1 am 
impressed with the pupil insight which the author has used. 

Mr. Wesler has developed outstanding high-school bands 
and orchestras for years at John Adams High School in 
Cleveland. He understands the problems of the trombone 
and of the pupil and is well qualified to write such a book. 

—George Waln 


Forty Progressive Etudes, for Trumpet or Cornet, by 
Sigmund Hering. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.25.] 

These forty etudes start with the very elementary as to 
key, range, and rhythm, and advance progressively. They 
are pleasant and melodic and are intended to supplement an 
instruction book of medium-easy grade. The elementary 
player will enjoy them and at the same time build a founda- 
tion for more advanced material. —George Waln 


BAND 


Ten Little Indians, by Newell 
Rubank, Inc. Full band $1.50.} 

A very interesting band novelty based on the old familiar 
theme of the same name. Well arranged, and not difficult. 


Walkin’ the Road, by Herbert Haufrecht. [New York: 
Leeds Music Corp. Full band $3.50; symphonic $5.00; con- 
densed conductor’s score 75c; extra parts 30c ea.] 

A rather quaint and interesting composition based on an 
early American ballad. Rhythms somewhat intricate in 
spots, but well within reach of a good school band. Good 
concert music. —T. Frank Coulter 


Fox Second Pep Band Folio, by Lester Brockton, [New 
York: Sam Fox Publishing Co. Piano conductor’s score 
$1.00; each part 35c.] 

The director who is looking for novelty arrangements will 
find this a useful collection for general purposes. Some of 
the numbers are best adapted for marching band while others 
are suitable only for use in connection with indoor events 
such as basketball games. The reviewer does not recom- 
mend this type of material for concert use. 

—Charles B. Righter 


Whip and Spur, March, by Thomas S. Allen, arr. by 
Charles L. Cooke. [New York: Walter Jacobs, Inc. Sym- 
phonic band $1.50; standard band $1.00; conductor’s score 
25c; other parts 15c ea.]} 

A bright sounding march recommended for marching band 
because of its fullness, solid scoring and bright key. Clarinet 
trio parts effective as written for indoor playings, but would 
be more effective if doubled for outdoor performances. 

—Daniel Martino 


Silver Talisman, by E. DeLamater. [Chicago: Rubank, 
Inc. Full band $2.00; symphonic $3.25; conductor’s score 
35c; extra parts 20c ea.] 

A very simple overture for bands of little experience. No 
difficult problems presented. —T. Frank Coulter 


[New York: 


H. Long. [Chicago: 


General Spaatz, by Capt. George S. Howard. 
Mills Music, Inc. $1.00.]} 

Six-eight march. Easy and melodious. Usual bass solo 
in second strain and nice “doodling” for clarinets, etc., in 
trio against pleasing melody. —Andrew G, Loney, Jr. 


Thanksgiving Fantasy, by Irving Cheyette. [New York: 
Sam Fox Publishing Co. $1f.00.] 

An excellent show for the Thanksgiving football game. 
Detailed formation diagram of church steeple with clever 
placement of instruments on the field. Four appropriate 
tunes well arranged, one with chime effects. 

—Calvin A. Storey 


CHORAL 


The Quarterly Anthem Folio, for professionally directed 
chorus choirs, Number 37. [Dayton: Lorenz Publishing 
Company. 50c.] 

Contains eleven easy anthems for mixed voices, suitable 
for volunteer chorus choirs. The contents include a praise 
anthem, a choral arrangement of Grieg’s “By the Cradle,” 
an eight-part a cappella New Year number, and several 
advent and Christmas anthems. There is also a choral ar- 
rangement of Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata” featuring a 
soprano obbligato. Considering the low price, the folio is 
a good buy. —Frank C. Biddle 
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CHORAL 
J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 


(1) More Than a King, Palm Sunday anthem, by Maurice 
C. Whitney. lor junior and senior choirs, organ accomp’t. 
l6c. Here is a beaut:tul anthem! A soprano could well take 
the part written for the children’s choir. This arrangement 
makes it possible to combine both choirs and is a distinct 
contribution to a meager literature suitable for use on this 
day of celebration. 


(2) Praise, My Soul, the King of Heaven, by John Goss, 
arr. by William j. Skeath. SATB, organ accomp’t. 1l6c. Sim- 
ple, straightforward arrangement of a beautiful old melody. 
Choir directors who want simple, beautiful, but worthwhile 
music will welcome this religious number for use with a 
choir that can not master difficult music but who wishes to 
sing effective music, —Joseph A. Leeder 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York: 

Arrangements by Noble Cain—(1) Ne Timeas, Maria, 
Motet for Annunciation, by Vittoria. SATTBB, a cappella. 
l6c. Any of the numbers in Noble Cain’s Series of the 
Works of Oid Masters will fit admirably into a pre-Bach 
group when one is building a program following a chrono- 
logical pattern. The above number, although polyphonic 
in nature and having a four-part male chorus, is not at all 
unattainable as the parts are well placed due to Mr. Cain’s 
rearranging. 

(2) O Rex Gloriae, Motet for Ascension, by Marenzio. SA 
TB, a cappella. 15¢e. Polyphonic; will (as in above) develop 
independence in parts. Moves to good climax. 


—C. Wesley Andersen 


C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston: 

Preludes to Eternity, by Franz Liszt, arr. by Bruno Rei- 
bold. SATB, with piano, orchestra, or band accomp’t 
Piano conductor, 30c. This setting from Les Preludes of 
Liszt is very effective when performed by a competent 
chorus and orchestra, as this reviewer heard it last summer. 
Text, by Peter Dykema, based upon Lamartine’s Medita- 
tions Poetiques, seems well adapted to spirit of the music. 
For all who enjoy Les Preludes, this is highly recommended 
as a festival number. —Paul W. Mathews 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York: 

Missa Sancti Michaelis, by William Y. Webbe. SATB, 
with organ accomp’t. 50c. A splendid setting, musical, 
appropriate in a sense that the music brings out the fullest 
meaning of each part of the mass, and it is very singable. 
Organ accompaniment supplements voices in a very adequate 
manner. A fine work. —Francis H. Diers 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston: 

The Sandman, by Johannes Brahms, arr. by Frederick A. 
Taylor. SATB, a cappella. 10c. This number will prove 
an effective teaching piece for boys who are new to the bass 
part. The melody is given largely to basses and it is familiar, 
so they will not hesitate about singing. Written for soprano 
I and II, with alto-tenor part to be sung in alto range. Ex- 
cellent for junior high. Three upper parts principally hum- 
ming. —C. Wesley Andersen 


Pioneer Music Press, Salt Lake City: 

(1) Camping We Go, by Oscar A. Kirkham and Lorin 
F. Wheelwright. SAA-TB accomp’d. 15c. A welcome 
number for boys’ changing voices, where good material is 


scarce. Words planned for junior high age. 
(2) Heave Ho, by Lorin F. Wheelwright. SAA-TB. 
accomp’d. 15c. Another number suitable in range and 


words for junior high boys. 
(3) Prairie Lullaby, by Gladys Rich. SSA. accomp’d. 
20c. A simple and effective little number for high school 


girls’ trio. —Paul W. Mathews 
G. Ricordi & Co., New York: 
Christ The Redeemer, bv Miguel Sandoval. SATB. 


accomp’d. 20c. Not too difficult, this is an unusual and 
quite satisfying number. Good text. —Bess L. Hyde 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

(1) Close to Pressburg on the Danube, Slovak folksong. 
arr. by H. A. Schimmerling. TTBB, with tenor solo, 2 
cappella. 12c. Slovak folk songs always appeal. This ifs 
no exception in its Schimmerling arrangement. Easy, short. 
interesting, and fun to sing. 

(2) I Am Slovak, Slovak folksong, arr. by H. A. Schimmer- 


ling. TTBB, a cappella. 12c. Like the above, this gay 
number should win instant approval. 
(3) One Little Cloud, by Mildred Lund Tyson, arr. by 


Kenneth Downing. SSA, accomp’d. 15¢c. This is a good 
encore number, whimsical, short, and dainty. 

(4) The Frog in the Spring, Kentucky folksong, arr. by 
John Jacob Niles. 16c. Another Niles folksong, charming 
and easy, with an intriguing melody. A fun song with an 


instant appeal. —Bess L. Hyde 
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JuST OUT 


100 SONGS YOU REMEMBER 


for 


CHORUS ° BAND ° ORCHESTRA 
by Forrest L. Buchtel 


This book of 100 favorite songs is indeed a collection of a thousand uses :— 


Community Get-togethers 
Assembly Sing-songs 
School & Church Song Fests 


Chorus Edition 35c—Band & Orch. Parts 40c 
Piano conductor $1.00 
Request a sample cornet part 


CHOICE CHORAL MUSIC 
for 
SCHOOL CHURCH FESTIVAL 





Write for an approval selection 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. PUBLISHER 
223 W. Lake St. Chicago 6, Illinois 











PIANISTS © TEACHERS Just released 


Piano music that is different. 22 ee 
complete break sheets on standard P 


























a Chorale — four Bh trumpets ..........-. $1.00 
tunes. Book! ...... . $1.00 Tranquillo — theee Bh trumpets ........ 90 
Our Serenade (Piano Solo) .. 40c. Crematicn = — «. basseen with piano .80 
i a Marcia — rumpet with piano ..... 
—— oe 40c Barcarolle — bass clarinet or bassoon with piano 1:00 
At your favorite ‘music counter or | | with pla wens snes ree rns 2.00 
t r TEE Waste scscavessetsanateess 
direct. Write for catalog and copy In —y _ clarinet or alto saxo- 
oO H phone TUR PIANO 2. newer eenseeesessene . 
of the PIANIST magazine, both sent Crem Metemershesis — Bb ciariat or 
free of charge. State if teacher. alto saxophone with piano ...........-. 95 
ROBERT WHITFORD The Composers Press, =! 853 7th Ave., 
ew Yor 
PUBLICATIONS 
“Publishers of Distinctive Pianp 
Music” ae 
18 North Perry Square, When writing to advertisers, please 
Dept. 214, Erie, Penna. mention the Music Educators Journal 
9S Qo mm mary, 
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VIEW 


PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR. 17. 1931 


Manufactured By 
Wm. Kratt Co., 988 Johnson Place, Union, N.J. 














Your School NEEDS this 


Music Motovator 


" — the second most widely 
read magazine in the School 
Library, topped only by LIFE." 


That’s what Librarians say of 








Edited exclusively for school 
musicians and their Directors. 


Feature articles by the 
Educational nation’s acknowledged 


authorities in music education. School 
Band and Orchestra Directors say—*We 
couldn’t ‘do business’ without the School 
Musician.” Music students “eat it up”. 
Almost a 100% coverage in this field. 
Factual “how to 

Departmentals ity". advanced 
teachings on every major instrument, 
edited by established authorities ; called 
“A Liberal Education in Music.” 

News and pictures 
Mofovational es Gee 
from every corner of the nation glorify 
and promote instrumental instruction in 
the schools. The only magazine of its kind 
ever published. Now in its seventeenth 
year, 

Published monthly, except 
Issuance July and August. “Time” 
size and make u One year $1.50. Two 
years $2.50 in a vance. Special rates on 
Monthly Bundle Plan for Students, 


Restrictions EASED 
But DON’T WAIT 


Order your Sub NOW, either direct or 
through your regular school agent. 


THE SCHOOL MUSICIAN 


230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinols 


lalxtelelel late Wiel g 


CHOIR. GOWNS + VESTMENTS 

PULPIT ROBES - HANGINGS 

STOLES - EMBROIDERIES 

ss Communion Sets: Altar Ap- 

My . pointments - Altar Brass Goods 


\ ational = 








FOR SALE: 85 Band capes of black wool 
with orange satin lining and 35 Band 
caps of black wool piped in orange. 
Capes in good condition. Sizes range 
from 7th graders to 12th graders. 
HARRIS WILSON, Band Dir., Santa Rosa 
Jr. High School, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
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EVOL S 


No time 


like the present... 


No instrument 


like the Reynolds 








SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY ®* SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


announces CONT EST for 
BAND COMPOSERS and ARRANGERS 
In conjunction with the Third Annual Band Clinic at Texas College of Arts and 


Industries, Kingsville, Texas, July 20 to August 3, 1947, a contest will be held 
to discover new material for band. 








PRIZES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 

$100.00 advance on 10% royalty contract for the best overture 
75.00 advance on 10% royalty contract for the best novelty number 
50.00 advance on 10% royalty contract for the best march 














Prize-winning numbers will be published immediately. The Southern Music 
Company reserves the right to reject all manuscripts or to accept more than the 
three prize-winning numbers for publication if desired on the usual royalty 
basis. 

Judges will be announced at a later date. 


Manuscripts should be sent direct to Dr. L. W. Chidester, Head, Department of 
Fine Arts, Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas. 


Manuscript scores must be accompanied by a complete set of playable parts for 
a 75 piece symphonic high school band. 


For further information, write to: 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


830 East Houston Street, San Antonio 6, Texas 





“Educational Materials of All Description for Band, Orchestra and Chorus.” 
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Music for Fun 


FREDERICK C. GRUBER 





— 


RADUATION DAY came to an end at 

last. It was one of those rare oc- 

casions in school life when every. 
thing goes just right. The a cappeilg 
choir gave its best performance of the 
season. The orchestra played magnifi- 
cently. Even the special chorus and in- 
strumental ensemble by members of the 
senior class went better than had been 
expected. When the president of the 
School Board awarded the diplomas he 
said that the ceremony had been a 
musical triumph. There was a gentle 
glow of satisfaction and well-being over 
everybody. The concertmeister with vi- 
olin and diploma tucked under his arm 
came to say a fond farewell. His mother 
said that she was glad her son was fol- 
lowing in her footsteps, for she had 
played a piano solo when she graduated 
from high school. Of course, what with 
getting married and raising a family she 
hadn’t touched the piano for years, but 
she hoped to get back to it some day. 
Miss Music Teacher hoped that she 
would, and that. her son would continue 
with his violin at college. He assured 
her he would practice every day. 

But after the congratulations and the 
goodbyes had been said, the graduates 
settled down to the “real business” of 
living. Diploma and fiddle found their 
way into the attic to be preserved as 
mementoes of golden school days. For 
some of the graduates, getting and mak- 
ing good at a job was of immediate con- 
cern. For others the summer wore on, 
with camp or temporary employment, un- 
til it melted into the fall and the be- 
ginning of the college term. Except for 
a very few, high school music was only 
a memory which mellowed with the 
passing years as instrumental and vocal 
skill disappeared. 

Is this a true story? All too frequently. 
It is so easy to flip the dial of the radio. 
Movies are so convenient. Professional 
sports events are so exciting. ‘It’s not 
like the good old days when we made 
our Own amusements by gathering around 
the old square piano for an evening 
of song. 

The discriminating person can hear 
some of the world’s greatest music over 
the radio, can see some of the finest 
drama in the movies and can be thrilled 
by the greatest athletes at the many 
professional, amateur and_ collegiate 
sports events. But for the most part the 
radio, movies, and sports fan takes his 
art and his sport sitting down. He is 
passive, not active. He loses almost 
entirely the great social, imaginative and 
creative values which come from par- 
ticipation. Of all of the art forms, ! 
know of none which is more social or 
more creative than music. 

The home, the school, the church, and 
the community must make sure that these 
positive social and creative values of 
music are fully realized. The home, 
which is considered to be the foundation 
of American life, is the place to begin. 
Happy indeed is the family which has 
music as a common interest. Whether 
it be the simple grouping of the family 
around the piano to sing favorite songs 
or the more specialized instrumental en- 
semble, the cultural and social values 
are still present. Many families will 
want to supplement their own members 
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by inviting friends to complement or bal- 
ance the voices or instrumentation. This 
can be a wonderful opportunity for 
parents to become acquainted with their 
children’s friends. I know of several 
groups of boys and girls who meet to- 

gether regularly at least one night a 

week to play popular music. An ac- 

quaintance of mine has what he calls 

a “Scratch Club.” It is made up of 

four men with about the same degree 

of musical proficiency who come together 
to play the great string quartets and 
to forget for the time being their clinical 
and legal problems. I know of a school 
teacher who invites some of her friends 
and former students to her house once 
a month to play music for small or- 
chestra. A physician friend of mine has 
had a group meeting in his music room 
every month for years to play great 
chamber music. A very prominent at- 
torney of Philadelphia invites a group 
of singers and instrumentalists to his 
home for supper and music once a month 
to perform the great oratorios, masses, 
and cantatas, especially those of Bach. 

Another institution which bears a re- 
sponsibility for music in the community 
is the church. For the most part the 
churches have been neglectful of this 
responsibility. It is true that each church 
has its choir, but the leadership and the 
repertoire is often mediocre indeed. Stu- 
dents who have been members of the 
fine a cappella choirs which many schools 
have developed and who are accustomed 
to singing with finesse the great choral 
works find difficulty adjusting them- 
selves to the sentimental repertoire of 
most choirs and the haphazard way in 
which the music is rehearsed and sung. 
Let the churches organize choirs of dif- 
ferent ages and small orchestras to fill 
the chancel and they will find that the 
nave fills up too. 

Every community of any size should 
support its own community chorus and 
orchestra. One of the best war memo- 
rials a community can construct is a mu- 
sic center where people of all religions, 
races, and social positions can meet on 
common ground and with the same aim, 
to perform the great music of the whole 
world. Many communities have amateur 
musicians who have ability, knowledge 
and enthusiasm to lead such groups. 
Church organists and choirmasters or 
other professional musicians in the com- 
munity or from near-by can also be 
employed as leaders. 

If all sources of the community fail 
to provide leisure-time musical activities, 
then it is the duty of the school to pro- 
vide for the continuation of its in-school 
music program through the organization 
of out-of-school music groups under the 
direction of members of the school staff. 
Carrying on these activities should not 
be considered an additional duty of the 
already overburdened, underpaid teacher, 
but an additional salary should be pro- 
vided. 

In these days when city fathers are 
scratching their heads to find out what 
to do about crime, the development of 
musical activities in which young and 
old can participate offers a very sub- 
stantial part of the answer. And, more 
important, it brings to a community a 
measure of uplift, well being, and under- 
standing which police forces and curfew 
laws often do not. A musical community 
is something that the Chamber of Com- 
merce is proud to advertise. It attracts 
the right kind of people. It is a good 
place in which to live. 
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m 5 A practical Musical Instrument and Talent Finder— 
Endorsed by Leading Music Educators 
Easy to blow—very easy to play by the simple number 
method or by note—Excellent as solo instrument or in 
groups—Most effective when accompanied by piano or 
orchestra. 


Price 65c — Includes 60-page Self Instructor or 
Tax Included Pipe and Sing Method 
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band, 


preciation classes, 


mental instruction. 
® Comprehensive Approval 


us send ‘suitable material. 


definite orders. 


30 East Adams St. 





Your best source of supply for 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


@ Complete Stock — Standard and new educational 
music publications for choral groups, theory and ap- 


orchestra, 


for specific titles or outline your requirements and let 


@ Mail Orders — Specialized facilities assure the 


prompt, accurate handling of both "“approval' and 


Use EMB.S dependable 
Mail Order Service 


EDUCATIONAL Music BUREAU, INC. 


A Complete School Music Supply Service 


ensemble, _instru- 


Service — You may ask 


Chicago 3, IIl. 
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HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


ENVRAVERS 


SINCE 1906 
+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES + 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED + 
* ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 


ZRAYNERA 


* DALHEIM &CO. 


20354 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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STILL GOOD 


— and still available. Volume 30 of the MENC 
Yearbook (the latest issue) should be in every 
music educator's library. Order now if you 
do not have a copy. $2.50 postpaid. MENC, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago 4, Ill. 











Get a 
*“*S$CALOMETER''’ 
50c 
Saves a year’s exrliining. Only devise to measure 
intervzls Write for quantity price. Excellent as 
token gift to pupils. 
EDMUND SCHILL (B.S.—N.Y.U.) 
79 Park Ave. Verona, N. J. 
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Tax on Education? 


HIS LETTER is being written in the 
| hope of arousing some concerted 

action against the unfair and jl- 
logical federal tax on schwol athletic 
events and public performances given 
for profit by school organizations, 
Contrary to what it seems, this tax is 
actually a tax against public education 
since all proceeds from school per- 
formances are spent for educational! 
purposes. 

It is evident that when monies are 
lifted from local units through federal 
taxation that more needs of the school 
must be met through increased loca! 
taxation. In our particular school 
system where the local tax rate for 
school purposes has already reached 
the limit allowed by law, and property 
owners will pay a total tax rate in 
excess of $5.00 this coming year, the 
public schools annually pay a federal 
amusement tax in excess of $3,000 on 
athletics, school plays and music de- 
partment concerts; money’ which 
would otherwise be turned back 
toward the purchase of much needed 
equipment for the children in our care. 

It should be strongly emphasized 
that those extra-curricular activities 
in which students participate are of 
genuine educational value even though 
they take place outside of the tradi- 
tional classroom picture. That the 
schools must exact a charge to the 
public is evidence enough that the 
regular tax channels are insufficient 
to underwrite the expense of main- 
taining these activities. Just as the 
homeowner is now penalized for im- 
proving his property, and hence bet- 
tering his community, so the schools 
are penalized in their efforts to im- 
prove the value of their offerings to 
the boys and girls. Would it not be 
wise to bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of our educational organizations 
and of the individual congressmen? 

—GENE CHENOWETH, chairman, music 
department, New Castle (Indiana) City 
Schools. 


What Are We 
Here For? 


HE “BOBBY-SOX” trade enters the 

required music class imbued with the 

swing music of radio and screen and 
daring the music teacher to show it any- 
thing worthwhile in any other type of 
music or to teach it further concerning 
the favorite—jive. Often questions are 
asked strongly intimating that a class in 
music can offer nothing but boredom. 

Frequently this dilemma is not cleared 
up at any time during the course of the 
class, but the previously planned lessons 
are consummated with no explanation as 
to the reasons involved in their teaching 
It is essential that adequate and reason- 
able gains which may be accomplished 
through music study be set forth for 
these quick-witted, sometimes cynical 
youngsters. 

If satisfactory reasons are given for 
the study of music, the size of the chip 
on the shoulder of the class may be 
diminished, resulting in increased interest 
and an advantageous opportunity for the 
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teacher to follow through with appealing 
material which will win the pupils’ con- 
fidence and attention. Also, the ultimate 
goal of discriminating listening will be 
closer to realization tor both class and 
teacher. ‘ 

‘The purposes of the music class and 
the reasons for musics place upon the 
required subject list must be carefully 
selected and approached in order to attain 
full benefits. ‘hese must be reasonable 
and understandable to the age level and 
must place no pseudo value upon the 
study of music. 

The answer to the question “why 
study music” may be divided into several 
parts and adapted to varying groups and 
ages. But each child of seventh- or 
eighth-grade age (or even before) has 
a right to know to what use the skills 
he is learning may later be put. 

It may seem feasible to mention the 
most obvious facts first. Music is 
studied as a source of enjoyment or re- 
laxation, enjoyment in performance and 
careful discrimination in listening. The 
class will be forced to agree that some 
music relaxes, some saddens, and that 
there are some selections which one likes 
and some which one dislikes. Upon this 
latter point they will nod in violent 
agreement and believe they have caught 
teacher in his own trap. 

Next, music provides a means of em- 
ploying leisure time to advantage—or if 
the word “advantage” brings sneers, 
omit it and say that perhaps music pro- 
vides a means of employing one’s leisure 
—period. Musical games may even be 
made up by one who is familiar with 
some of the facts and fancies of music. 

Third, we have music as a source of 
conversation. If teacher hasn’t had the 
attention of the class before this, it will 
undoubtedly come now, for at adolescent 
ages children often realize a lack of 
subjects about which to talk in their 
various social relations. A knowledge of 
music helps one to determine his likes 
and dislikes in listening and why these 
are likes and dislikes. When he realizes 
or even suspects these whys it is easier 
to talk it over. 

While the attention of the class is still 
focused, the teacher may bring in two 
more points which may not prove of 
interest to all members of the class: 
(1) Music can be a basis for firmly 
binding together the friendship of na- 
tions. It is easier to understand a people 
and their ways by understanding their 
music—which requires no words to make 
it understandable. (2) Other subjects 
may be correlated and appreciated 
through the study of music. Art, danc- 
ing, science (acoustics, breathing me- 
chanics), history and English are a few. 

And there are more points to cover. 

When one sews or builds, the result 
is a self-created piece of workmanship. 
In music, too, one may create a sclf- 
made article in the form of a song or 
other composition. But only when the 
tools of music are understood can this 
be accomplished. 

Music is the close ally of good health. 
One learns to sit straight and properly in 
singing or playing an instrument. Deep 
breathing is a healthy practice in which 
one must participate to sing or play. The 
development of good tones in singing 
and the attention of properly enunciating 
words will aid in improved speech. 

Few students have been unaffected by 
the war. Many will have heard of the 
great part music played in the therapy of 
hearing defects and in aiding the psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist. TURN 
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MASTER WORKS 


TWO-PIANOS FOUR-HANDS 


Bach, J. $.-Maier, Guy—aAir for G String ..... 
Beethoven-Saar, L. V.—-Contre Dance No. 1 ... 
Brahms-Maier, Guy—tiebeslieder .........-.- 
Chopin-Maier, Guy—Two Etudes in G flat ..... 
Glinka-Luboshutz, P.—The Lark (Romance) ... 
Handel-Martucci——Musetta ......--++es+e85 
Mason, Daniel Gregory—Prelude and Fugue ... 
Rachmaninoff-Kelberine—tLilacs ..........--- 
Schostakowitsch-Luboshutz, P.—Polka 


(from Ballet l’age d’or) .....----+-++++++8: 
Schubert-Maier, Guy—Andante (from Grand Sonata) 
Strauss, Richard-Chasins, A.—Serenade .........- 


Weber, C. M. von-Luboshutz, P.—Rondo ..... 


Publications of Character 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 West 40th. St., NEW YORK 18,N.Y. 


1.10 
1.35 
1.35 . 
1.00 








BUY o#75-/ COLORTONE REEDS 


*PLASTIC for Long Lived Economy 


Cc} 


N 
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Kjos Select Band Music 


RECENT RELEASES 


Fable Overture — Gillette ................. 
From Heaven Above — Bach-Malin .......... 
IE SIINIIES,- 200i III as ties taenerenneeaenipemensonanesaienensainsamnnneminniiantiaieinintinneinh 
St. Hubert Overture — Pares-Chidester ... 

Three Easter Chorales — Yoder-Gillette ........ 
(Come, Soothing Death — The Heavens Resounding — To Thee We Sing) 
(Choral Editions available.) 









































MARCHES 
The Adventurer — Buchtel .......................... 1.00 
Blackhawk — Cummings ........... hennbiahebiedl 1.00 
The Buccaneers — Skornicka . ieitneaidiaiees 1.00 
Chicago Rockets (March Song) — Paul Yod _ 1.00 
Headliner — Cummings ........2.........-......-.- 1.00 
IT, mm aeanbelieeiniiemeneentistiiataaieiiinate 1.00 1.75 
Monarch — Olivadoti . ’ EAE . .. 1.00 
Ringling Bros. Grand Entry — Sweet (mew edition) 2.2... 1.00 
Sn anny TE, oe sidieniasbeeeceinieelipeaneaniacinnentnisidiiaiminiaseicaiad - nnn 
Sharpshooters March — Arr. F. L. Buchel] ................:ccccccccsceessseeseseeeseeseeeeeeeeeeee 1,00 
ESTELLE LEED ELE 
Youth of America — Paul Yoder . RS canadian: “ae 
OVERTURES and PROGRAM NUMBERS 

ar cere MN Ti, TID cs cscicnennsstveiercsnsiseibbbcbimnieesitinalepneletbiciabienaatiesisiainainisiaietaniions 1.50 2.50 
EE ll ee satnitaiilidiasiniennbetentd 1.00 1.75 
Favorite Strauss Waltzes — F. L. Buchitel ..............-...-c-cccccccceccssssseeeseeseeseee-ceeeeeee-s 1.00 
Guess Conductor — Paul Yoder .................-ccccececeee 2.50 4.00 
I UTI, insect cdianlniiianthesinnieninnnanbiaeaiaieminsennateninns) 4.50 6.50 
Mood Pastorale — Macklin-Howland ......... 4.50 6.50 

(ELAINE Ay 6.50 7.50 
On Shawnee Road — Max Thomas ........... 1.00 1.75 
Poem — Fibich-Buchtel .............................. siliieipdelarebeiediacibtenasereniennnndsienieancilied 1.50 2.50 
ET LEST A LIES 1.50 2.50 
Sequoia (tone poem) — Homer LaGassey .......... 4.50 6.50 

NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. PUBLISHER 


223 W. Lake St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
for CLASSROOM or HOME 


By actual schoolroom tests the 
UTOPHONE has been ac- 
knowledged as the finest instru- 
ment of its kind. The tone, 
volume, chromatic accuracy 
and ease of blowing rate it as 
“tops.’’ Try the FLUTOPHONE 
and be convinced. 


@ FULL CHROMATIC SCALE 
® PITCHED IN “C’——A-440 
@ TUNABLE BY MOUTHPIECE 
@ VISUAL FINGER GUIDES 
® ALL PLASTIC—SANITARY 
® INDIVIDUALLY BOXED 








eo 










Retail Price 


$7.00 


Fed. Tax 
included 


Complete with 
Instructions 








Sold At Leading Music Stores Everywhere 
Manufactured by 


TROPHY PRODUCTS CO. 


212 PROSPECT AVE., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Finally, there is the factor of music 
as a profession. This must be dealt with 
carefully and encouragement given most 
especially to the most capable student, 

So, it is possible to briefly summarize 
the answer to the question: “What are 
we here for?” Enjoyment is first and 
fundamental, and other factors have to 
do with social, international, correlative, 
health, professional aspects of what takes 
place in the classroom. 

These interesting and capricious ado- 
lescent minds may present a bored facade 
as their questions are answered, but 
never fear—they’ve been listening! 


—Mary-Lynn_ DRAKE, teacher of 
vocal music and music appreciation in 
the public schools of Monterey, Califor- 
nia. 
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they know anything about him if they 
do remember his name. A discussion 
of themes in a composition, modes, 
chords, important dynamic and tempo 
markings would certainly not be out of 
place in the band, orchestra and choir 
rehearsal. And not just once—when 
the number is first presented—but 
often. Repetition is necessary for stu- 
dents to learn. Too often the director 
feels that because these matters have 
been presented and discussed once, 
that is all that is necessary. Just try 
going to a chemistry or engineering 
lecture and try to see how much you 
remember a month after you have 
heard it unless you have gone over the 
points frequently in that month. Rep- 
etition is a vital phase of all education 
and cannot be scorned in the music 
class. 

Certainly it is not necessary to teach 
these theoretical and technical aspects 
of music as isolated elements—apart 
and separate from the music that is 
being prepared. 

It is on this point that many educa- 
tors have questioned the value of har- 
mony and appreciation courses in high 
school, which are separate courses and 
have no direct bearing on the music the 
students are performing. It seems that 
all of this should be tied together as 
we work along. We can and should 
educate as we prepare our music, if we 
don’t keep our noses to the grindstone 
too continually and too blindly. The 
director and teacher must give more 
than mere directions a& to~when to 
start and stop and how fast-or slow to 
go. Quick and “to the point” expla- 
nations and information can be given 
to the group between numbers while 
the group is resting and when usually 
much confusion is going on while 
changing music. But there is one cau- 
tion to be made. The director must be 
sure to be brief and definite and “not 
talk too much.” I knew of a very suc- 
cessful choral conductor who became 
quite unsuccessful because as he be- 
came more of an experienced teacher 
and conductor, he felt he knew so much 
more and consequently would take half 
the choir period in talking to his group. 
As a result, his singers became restless 
and impatient and not only stopped 
listening, but soon dropped out of the 
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choir. One must know how much to 
say and how to say it. 

Many of us who pride ourselves on be- 
ing successful music teachers and super- 
yisors would probably be amazed if we 
knew how little the average choir 
member and band member knows 
about the fundamentals of music, and 
about the construction and design of 
music, and of the life and purpose of 
the great composers. The question is, 
“Is it necessary for us to teach these 
things, or are we to believe that it is 
enough for the pupils just to be in a 
choir, learning most of the songs by 
rote and drill, or in a band, playing 
over various marches and possibly an 
overture?” My answer is that it is 
not enough. When we see high school 
graduates who want to take up the 
study of music in college but who, be- 
cause of no “education in music” in 
high school, have a very difficult time 
and often have to give up, I say there 
is something wrong. Public school 
music is failing. 

We can’t always get by with just an 
entertainment course. This sort of 
thing becomes boresome and even chil- 
dren get tired of it. The music /earn- 
ing process can be made fascinating, 
and if teachers would use it more con- 
sistently they would soon discover its 
value. 

No doubt what we do give the stud- 
ents is “good stuff” and will mean 
much to them all their lives, but how 
much more we could make it all mean 
if we could add the real substance 
from which all this music came, to 
their experience. 

Let’s wake up, music educators. 
Let’s teach some real things about 
music to our classes. Let’s play fair 
to the potential musician and future 
music teachers. Let’s prove that music 
can be a solid subject and not just 
something for a gay. recreation period. 
We have an obligation—let’s fulfill it. 


European Orchestras Aided. For 
the fourth time in the past eighteen 
months, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs has come to the rescue 
of a European orchestra by shipping 
a complete set of strings to the Neth- 
erlands State Symphony at the recom- 
mendation of Erich Leinsdorf, emi- 
nent conductor who recently returned 
from a European tour. The Federa- 
tion has previously equipped the 
string section of the Bulgarian State 
Symphony, has supplied music for the 
Athens Symphony and a solo flute for 
the Vienna Philharmonic as a part of 
its enlarged program of International 
Music Relations. 

Medina County Schools recently 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the County Music Department with 
a festival in the High School Audi- 
torium of Seville, Ohio. It is inter- 
esting to note that the teaching staff, 
which was organized by Samuel T. 
Burns, with Van Dora McKee, his 
assistant in 1921, has increased to a 
total of ten. Mr. Burns was director 
until 1933, and since that time F. W. 
R. Gehrens has held the post. Teach- 
ers on the staff are: Mildred Hobart, 
Delmar Graff, Evelyn Schmidt, Eliza 
Plum, Philip Swartz, Elfreda Parfitt, 
Sarah Miner, and Agnes Houseman. 


Harry Peters, formerly at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, has joined 
the faculty of the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music as assistant professor 
of woodwinds. 
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from Mozart's Operas ........ 79 
Great Melodies 
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Arranged for piano solo by ERIC STEINER 


Many of these beautiful well-known arias and songs 
are made available for the first time for piano solo, 
and can be played and enjoyed by all pianists. 


Send for your copy now 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Chopin 
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Handel 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC \ Haydn 
Liszt 


ORGAN MUSIC Mendelssohn Rubbra 
Mozart Sibelius 
VOCAL MUSIC Purcell Somervell 
Songs, choral works \ Rameau Templeton 
Schubert Tovey 
TEXT BOOKS Schumann Warlock 
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Kon THE WILLIS MUSIC CO 
le ton bad CINCINNATI © HIS 


WORKS © 
of the 


MASTERS 


Simplified 


for 
PIANO SOLO 


MOZART SIMPLIFIED 

Ten Favorite Compositions 

by CHESTER WALLIS 
The representative Mozart Works 
contained herein have been se- 
lected as examples of his versatil- 
ity in musical expression. 

Price, 60 cents 


GRIEG SIMPLIFIED 
Twelve Favorite Compositions 
by CHESTER WALLIS 
Grieg’s music lends itself readily 

to the piano. 
Price, 60 cents 


RUBINSTEIN SIMPLIFIED 
Ten Favorite Compositions 
by CHESTER WALLIS 
These simplified arrangements have 
been so adapted that they fit with- 
in the range of the average pian- 
ist’s ability. 
Price, 60 cents 


SCHUMANN SIMPLIFIED 
Fourteen Favorite Compositions 
by CHESTER WALLIS 
Schumann's Mastery of detail and 
emotional depth are displayed in 

these smaller forms. 
Price, 60 cents 


SCHEHERAZADE 
by N. Rimsky-Korsakov 
Simplified for Piano Solo 
by CHESTER WALLIS 
Price, 60 cents 


SEND FOR OUR 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


Jhe WILLIS 


MUSIC COMPANY 


124 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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FOR many years the headquarters of- 
fice of the MENC has served as an 
information bureau and as a medium 
of contact between inquirers and those 
who can supply authoritative answers 
to questions. The questions and an- 
swers printed here, selected because of 
their probable interest to Journal read- 
ers, illustrate the varied types of in- 
quiries received. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
TEXTBOOKS 


AM attempting to inaugurate a 

music appreciation course in our 
high school for the coming year. This 
course will consist of five fifty-minute 
periods each week and will comprise 
listening to recordings, singing, and 
music history and elementary theory. 
My problem is that I have not been 
able to find a suitable textbook to use 
for the music history and appreciation. 
I would appreciate a list of four or five 
suitable textbooks (or the texts them- 
selves on approval, if possible) that 
will cover music appreciation, history, 
and possibly rudimentary theory for 
the high-school level_—L.A.B. 


Reply by Lillian L. Baldwin: 

My experience has been that an ap- 
preciation course must be, first of all, 
planned and suited to the group of 
students taking it. The success of such 
a course depends upon its relation to 
the musical past or background of your 
group and its obvious (to them) rela- 
tion to music as they know it and want 
to know it. I have found very few— 
I might say no—textbooks that can 
be generally recommended to serve in 
all situations. 

Music history is quite different. Be- 
ing history, it is a science, dealing 
with facts, dates, real people, etc., and 
held in line by chronology of events. 
However, music history alone—just 
learning a little about a lot of musicians 
—is not too rewarding, particularly at 
high-school level. I feel that it does 
much more for students to learn a lot 
about a chosen few composers and 
enough about a chosen few composi- 
tions to really create an attitude toward 
music as literature and a taste for good 
music, rather than to try to cram the 
whole history of a great art into a 
school term or year. 

There are several good music his- 
tories, namely: “History of Music,” by 
Grace Gridley Wilm; “Discovering 
Music.” by McKinney and Anderson 
(American Book Co.); “Music, An Art 
and a Language,” by Spalding. But, 
again, these are quite comprehensive 
and will mean little musically unless 
there is time to illustrate them fully 
with music, which after all “exists only 
as it is heard.” 

I often use and recommend a very 
tiny book, “A Miniature History of 
Music,” by Percy Scholes (Oxford 
Press), which is a simple series of lec- 


_tures on the great trends or periods of 


music from the polyphonic days. It 
has suggested music at the end of each 
chapter. With this as an outline and 
guide for discussion and reference read- 


eos 


SONGS THAT BELONG 
to the 
HERITAGE OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


from 
Lorenz’s New 1946-47 Lists 


A Ballad of Daniel Boone. 
OO ee Fee ee mere 12 cents 


Descriptive melody. Easy. 
Two-part (5520); SAB (7110) 


The Boll Weevil. 
American Folksong ........ 14 cents 


Humorous. Very Easy. 
Two-part (5166), SSA %(e092) 


Clear the Way! 
Charles W. Cadman ...... 12 cents 


A call to action. Moderately Easy. 
a (5519); TTBB (2631); SATB 
(2129) 


On the Desert Trail. 


WE cn wewatiieacnysnceses 14 cents 
Rhythmic. Easy. 
SAB (7109) 
Yosemite. 
Chopin-Wilson ............ 16 cents 


Fantasia of 2 themes. Moderately 
Easy. SATB (2130) 


Wings on Our Feet. 
MID Si scuckswiearescyeale airs 12 cents 


“Skaters’ Waltz.” Easy. 
Two-part (5165) 


Roses from the South. 
DE ots oc eae tc aes 20 cents 


Brilliant. Moderately Difficult. 
SSA (6091) (also 3 other previous 
editions) 


A Song of Peace. 
I i  irargis a irate 10 cents 


“Finlandia.” Easy. 
SSA (6222) (also 7 other previous 
editions) 


Available from your dealer or direct 
from the publisher. 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 


Dayton 1, Ohio 
(501 E. Third St.) 
Chicago 4 
(209 S. State St.) 
New York 11 
(91-7th Ave.) 
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ing, I like to spend most of the class 
time listening to the. music which il- 
lustrates the periods and composers. 
This is quite flexible. Teacher and 
students can add as much as is avail- 
able, drawing upon all resources of 
song material, instrumental groups, lo- 
cal concerts, radio programs, etc. The 
teacher can also follow the book work 
with his own round-up of class experi- 
ence as to the growth of art music 
from folk music, etc. “How Music 
Grew,” by Bauer and Peyser, and 
“Music Through the Ages,” by Put- 
nam, are very helpful reference books 
for such additions, although not text- 
books. 

Perhaps I seem discouraging. I do 
not mean to be. Usually, a live teach- 
er and a live class find creative satis- 
faction in making their own course 
which no ready-made textbook course 
I have ever found can give. The danger 
is in trying to cover too much ground 
and arriving at confusion, rather than 
the pleasure of intelligent enjoyment 
which is real appreciation. A smatter- 
ing of knowledge never develops either 
taste or a desire for more. 

{The MENC Library Committee has 
recently completed a report, which 
includes a comprehensive bibliography 
of music text and reference books and 
books about music. This report and 
bibliography will be incorporated in the 
1947 volume of Curriculum Committee 
Reports, to be published in the near 
future. Chairman and vice-chairman 
of the committee are, respectively, 
Glenn Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, and Emma R. Knudson, Normal, 
Illinois. The bibliography should be 
helpful as a source of recommended 
titles, to persons who, like L.A.B., are 
looking for books which they can ex- 
amine in the light of special needs or 
situations. ] 


THE STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER 


wo questions about “The Star- 

Spangled Banner.” First, are 

schools generally changing “when” 
to “for” in “our cause it is just”? The 
second question pertains to the pas- 
sage in the third measure of the chorus 
(Ban-ner yet—) in which a note is 
usually added to the syllable “Ban,” 
changing the quarter note to two 
eighth notes. It is almost impossible 
to keep young children of elementary 
school age from adding this note, 
which, we must admit, is a natural 
melodic line. Is it your opinion that 
we should insist on a correction even 
though it entails much work for the 
children? I shall appreciate your re- 
ply and be grateful for your opinion.— 
M.D. 

{The answer to M.D.’s first question 
was given in the “Do You Have the 
Answers?” column in Sept.-Oct. 1946 
by Peter W. Dykema, chairman of the 
MENC Committee on Patriotic Mu- 
sic, to whom M.D. addressed this in- 
quiry and whose augmented answer 
to the question is contained in his 
reply: “The schools are generally 
changing “when” to “for” in “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” because this 
is the version which music education 
has approved. Since this has been 
established as our National Anthem, 
we should emphasize it as stating the 
faith of our country. This, together 
with the fact that we stress the use of 
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These Publications Are Tops! 


ENSEMBLE TIME 


Ve easy ensemble ae for 
- OE recreation and recital by Harvey 

histler and Herman A. Hummel. For 
4. or four Clarinets, Cornets, Trom- 
bones, Saxophones, Violins, Flutes and 
Horns, in any combination, with or with- 
out Piano accompaniment. Published four 
parts in score form. Price, 60 cents. 


ENSEMBLE CLASSICS 


Individual quartet books for specific en- 
semble groups, com od and onment 
by H. Voxman. Pub d four parts in 
score form. 

BRASS QUARTET Book I (Two Bb 
Cornets, F Horn and Trombone or 
Baritone) .$0.75 

BRASS QUARTET Book II (Two Bb 
Cornets and Two Trombones or 
Trombone and Baritone) .................. -75 

CLARINET QUARTET Book I (Four Bb 
Clarinets 75 

CLARINET QUARTET Book II (Two 

Bb, Alto and Bass Clarinets) .............. -75 








SOLOS FOR STRINGS 


A series of v easy collections for 
string solo or mal playing by Har- 
vey 5S. Whistler. 

Violin Solo (First Position) ......... -" 
Viola Solo (First Position) . nine 
Cello Solo (First Position) .................. 


String Bass Solo (First & Second Posi- 
tions) ... 


Piano Accompaniment ...........................< 
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FANFARES OF THE AIR 


Thirty easy fanfares for three Cornets or 
Trumpets by Harvey S. Whistler. Three 
parts in score form. Price, 35 cents. 


TRUMPET TONES 


A select collection of a aa 
Holmes, Johnson, Kleffman, Storm, 
Hummel, for Cornet Solo, Duet and Trio 
with Piano accompaniment. Individual 
parts. Price, $1.50 complete. 


VANDER COOK ETUDES 


Progressive teaching etudes composed by 
the renowned Brass instrument authority, 
H. A. VanderCook. 

CORNET or TRUMPET ............................. 1.00 
Eb or BBb BASS . " 1.00 





SELECTED STUDIES 


Advanced etudes, scales and +. 
in all major and minor keys, by ox- 
man. 





eT 
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Saxophone = 1.50 
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the final stanza (as you know, we rec- 
ommend when only one stanza can 
be used it should be the last) rein- 
forces the idea of a forward look to 
what America is to be in the ages to 
come. 

“You are quite correct in regard to 
the difficulty of avoiding the passing 
tone “C” (Key of Ab) in the third 
measure of the chorus. The Com- 
mittee stands by the quarter note not 
only because the quarter note seems 
to express much better than the two 
eighth notes the needed strength and 
ruggedness, but because the added 
“C” is a bit too graceful and even lazy 
for such a virile song. I have found 
that if this conception is demonstrated 
to the children, that is if they are 
taken into confidence as true young 
American citizens, they usually agree 
and make an honest endeavor to sing 
the quarter note, bluntly and vigor- 
ously. 

“May I point out that the singing 
of all three stanzas is advocated when- 
ever it is possible because the three 
lead up to an effective climax. The 
first stanza is considered as being one 
of apprehension; the second, of hope; 
the third, assurance. The singing 
usually improves greatly by keeping 
this dramatic sequence in mind.”} 


THE COPYRIGHT 
PROTECTION 


READ with a great deal of interest 

the article on page 40 of the 
Music Educators Journal for April of 
last year in regard to the copyright 
situation. However, several questions 
have come in my mind and I should 
like clarification on a few points. 

I do realize that it is definitely a 
violation of the law to copy the music 
that is under copyright protection, but 
there are two situations which would 
seem not to be taken care of under this 
head. First of all, many items are 
published for orchestra, band and en- 
semble in which no full score is made 
a part of the publishers’ prints. In the 
event that one desires to make a full 
score, after having bought a set of 
parts, what is necessary to do this? Is 
it necessary to demand permission to 
do that which the publisher has failed 
to do? Fora specific example, there is 
the very fine “American Salute” of 
Morton Gould, which is impossible to 
perform adequately without a full 
score, yet no full score is published. 
This is only one example of hundreds. 

In the second case, there are many 
foreign items which are now out of 
stock in this country and which, due to 
the destroyed condition of the music 
printing centers of Europe, may not 
again be reprinted within our lifetime. 
Is one, then, to do without this good 
music? I for one would like to ob- 
serve the law to the letter, but is it in 
keeping with the purpose of the law 
under these circumstances to forbid 
performance of worthy music? For 
example, there are many German items 
existing only in score in this country 
for which I have tried many times to 
buy parts. but with always the same 
answer, “Not available, either now or 
in the immediate future.” What can be 
done?—S.A. 


- This inquiry was referred to the 
Music Publishers Association for an 
authoritative answer. On behalf of the 
Association, A. Walter Kramer, who 
writes with the sympathetic viewpoint 








Program 
Suggestions 
Medium Grade 


Red Rhythm Valley — Charles Lee 
Hill. Novelty Featured by the World 
Famous Hardin Simmons University 
Cowboy Band. 


Full Band with Conductor ....... $2.00 


Day in the Park — Ed. Chenette. 
Descriptive Episode. 


i 


Battle of the Band — Alberto Colom- 
bo. This is a novelty and swing ar. 
rangement. Various sections are play- 
ing different tunes at same time. 
Time of Performance 2 Minutes. 


Full Band ......... - $1.00 





Argentina (Rhumba) La Fiesta — 
Dorado. 


Full Band with Conductor .......... $2.50 


Blind Mice are Strutting — Colombo. 
Novelty. 


a ssovomcebeiiada $1.00 


Execution — Baritone Solo — South- 
well. 


Full Band with Conductor ......... $2.50 


Mardi Gras — Overture — A. J. 
White. 


Full Band with Conductor ........ $2.50 


Merry Widow Selection — Lehar arr. 
by Frank Panella. 


Full Band with Conductor ....... $1.50 
Symphonic Band ...............--.-...... $2.50 


My Tuba Solo — Southwell. 
Tuba solo with band __........2.. $2.00 


Operatic Mingle Overture — arr. 
Berry. Contains: easy arrangements 
from Poet and Peasant, Faust, Bo- 
hemian Girl, Carmen, Orpheus. 


Full Band with Conductor ........ $1.50 


If your dealer cannot supply, order 
from the publisher direct. Send for 
Volkwein Catalog. 


Volkwein Bros. Inc. 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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of publisher, composer and profession- 
al musician, replied as follows: 

“The Board of Directors of the 
Music Publishers Association has gone 
into this subject very carefully during 
the last few years and this year asked 
me to prepare some material stating our 
position. This material has been sent 
out to the press, (The article referred 
to by S.A.) rae 

“T realize that the situation presents 
quite a problem, but I wish to assure 
you that the fact that certain foreign 
works are not available, due to the 
war, in no sense justifies the copying 
by any process of music that is copy- 
right. Naturally, one would like very 
much to present certain German and 
other foreign compositions, copies of 
which cannot be purchased now or, as 
far as we know, in the near future. 
The composer is entitled to his copy- 
right protection, and so is the pub- 
lisher of a composition in which he 
invests; and conditions which prevail 
at the present time in no way alter this. 

“As regards making a full score in 
cases where a publisher does not 
print a full score, the problem is 
different. I am inclined to think if 
you were to write the publisher in 
cases of this kind he would not object 
to your preparing a full score to con- 
duct from. I feel, however, that to 
make a full score in manuscript from 
the parts without consulting the pub- 
lisher is an infringement of the copy- 
right.” 

[S.A. will be interested to know that 
the full score for Morton Gould’s 
“American Salute” is now obtainable 
from Mills Music, Inc.} 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 


This is a letter of inquiry concerning 
the National Teachers’ Examination. 
I have heard and read of it but know 
very little or nothing about this exami- 
nation. In my capacity as director of 
the school of music of this college, I 


would like to be more intelligent on: 


this matter. Is the division of exami- 
nations a department of the MENC? 
—W.H.C. 


D. M. Swarthout, president of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music, to whom this inquiry was re- 
ferred, replied, in part, as follows: “I 
am not familiar with the National 
Teachers’ Examination about which 
you make inquiry, and I am wondering 
if you are not somewhat mixed up in 
the matter. The National Association 
of Schools of Music has a_ booklet 
which gives more or less specimen re- 
quirements for admission to NASM, 
as well as certain model or specimen 
examinations, as they are called, in 
subjects in theory and in musical his- 
tory, which might be what you have 
in mind. These are included in a book- 
let known as by-laws and regulations 
of the National Association of Schools 
of Music, which can be obtained by 
writing the Secretary, Burnet C. Tut- 
hill, 1822 Overton Park Avenue, Mem- 
phis 12, Tennessee.” 


The In-and-About Pittsburgh Music 
Club will end a very successful and 
eventful year with the holding of a 
Spring Festival on April 12. Approxi- 
mately five hundred students of west- 
ern Pennsylvania will participate in 
the Festival. 
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58 MASTERPIECES for 
TROMBONE & PIANO 


59 MASTERPIECES for 
Bb CLARINET & PIANO 


71 RECITAL PIECES 
for PIANO (easy) 


OBOE SOLOS 
72 with PIANO 


76 BASSOON SOLOS 
with PIANO 


80 CELLO SOLOS 
with PIANO 


82 FRENCH HORN SOLOS 
with PIANO 


10 VIOLIN SOLOS 
with PIANO 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE FORTY-SIX 





There are few people today who do 
not have the facilities of radio or the 
movies. Both employ the best and most 
diversified music, and as composite units 
cover the field. It is an opportunity missed 
if advantage is not taken of these media 
for the use of ear training. 


In conclusion, ear training is a phase 
of music education which is of prime 
importance. As such, it will be to the 
advantage of music educators to study 
its functions thoroughly and to adjust 
their procedures to agree with functional 
psychological principles. 


The American Red Cross 














Max S. Noah 
Ist Vice-Pres. 
MENC Southern Division 
1945-47 





Hazel B. Nohavec 
Ist Vice Pres. 
MENC North Cent. Division 
1945-47 
Editor 1945-1946 
Curriculum Com. Reports 


Charles S. Hayward 
nd Vice-Pres. 
MENC Calif.-Western Div. 
1945-47 





Ralph W. Wright 
Dir. of Mus. Indianapolis 
North Central Co-host 1947 


Pd * 


“NC Southwestern Division 





MENC Eastern Division 


Ruth Davis Davies 
Dir. of Mus. Scranton Dir. of Mus. Tulsa 
Eastern Conf. Hostess 1947 


Wayne S. Hertz 


Paul R. Utt 
Ist Vice-Pres. 


. Gratia Boyle 
2nd Vice-Pres. y 


Ist Vice-Pres. 
este MENC Southwestern Division 
1945-47 1945-47 


MENC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


| joe SECOND INSTALLMENT of the 1947 Official Portrait Gallery 
presents more of the galaxy of music educators currently holding 
official posts in their professional organization. The previous in- 
stallment included the six MENC Division presidents, who, at the 
time this is written, are completing plans for the Biennial Conventions. 
From these pages the first and second vice-presidents of the Divisions 
greet you, as do the convention hosts—with the exception of Lorin 
Wheelwright of Salt Lake City, who is president of the California- 
Western Division as well as convention host and therefore appeared 
with the presidents in the previous JouRNAL. Also, it seems fitting 
to include here the presidents of the six state affiliates which are co- 
operating with the respective 1947 MENC Division convention com- 
mittees as’ state hosts. The portraits of the members of the Music 
Education Research Council, together with those published in the 
previous issue, complete the personnel of that eighteen-member or- 
ganization. And you will be pleased to see the face of our good friend 
and editorial associate, Domingo Santa Cruz of Santiago, Chile. 


Virginia L. Short Leslie H. Armstron 

Ist Vice-Pres. 
MENC Calif.-Western Division 
1945-47 1945-47 1945-47 


Wilbert B. Hitchner 
2nd Vice-Pres. 


Reuben A. Martinson 
Dir. of Mus. Birmingham 
Southern Host 1947 


George Oscar Bowen 


Southwestern Host 1947 





MENC Northwest Division 
1945-47 





2nd V.-Pres. MENC N.W. Div. 
Chrmn. NSBOVA Region I 





Alfred Spouse Dir. . 
___ Ist _Vice-Pres, Jorth 
MENC Eastern Division 
45.47 


Paul W. Mathews M Py 

2nd V.-Pres. Southern Diyg “"* 
1945-47 

Chrmn. NSBOVA Reg. V 

1947 


7 a 
Nat’l Chrmn. MENC a 
Radio Project 


Erwin A. Hertz 
2nd Vice-Pres. 


MENC North Central Divi 


1945-47 


Pres 

Ethel M. Henson Ex 
Dir. of Mus. Seattle 
Northwest Hostess 1947 





Ada Bicking William S. Larson Domingo Santa Cruz (Chile) Emma R. Knudson Charles Seeger 
Dir. Arthur Jordan Cons. Music Education Editorial Associate Music Education _ Music Education — 
forth Central Co-host 1947 Research Council 1946-52 Music Educators Journal Research Council 1946-52 Research Council 1942- 





Yale H. Ellis D. Sterling Wheelwright Ennis D. Davis Arnold M. Small George F. Barr 
President, Alabama Music Education Music Education Music Education Music Education 7” 
Mus. Educators Association Research Council 1946-52 Research Council 1946-52 Research Council 1944-50 Research Council 1946-52 


William R. Sur Merva R. Morris Theodore F. Normann J. Irving Totnetee Samuel T. Burns 


Research Council 1946-52 President, Utah Music Pres., Washington Music Past Pres. Illinois Research Council 1944-50 
orth Central Chrmn. Student Educators Conference 1945-47 Educators Association Chrmn. MENC State Pres. Nat’! Chrmn. State-wide 
Activities Project 1947 Calif.-Western Co-host 1947 Research Council 1944-50 Planning Committee 1947 Music Program Project 


Ezra H. F. Wei oseph Gremelspacher Henry Foth ; Fred Ohlendorf Irving W. Wolfe 
Pres. No. Carolina "Hisie priser, Indiana Music President, Oklahoma Music MENC State Coordinator Music Education 
Educators Association Educators Association Educators Association for California Research Council 1944-50 























BRASS ENSEMBLES 


Hitherto unavailable works of the masters as well 
as works especially written for this series. Im- 
mediately upon publication, these original and 
authentic ensembles were hailed in leading schools 
as educational and performance material of high 
caliber. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 


FIVE LITTLE DUETS 
Version A: for 2 Horns (Original) ...............50c 


Version B: for 2 Cornets, Trumpets, Clar- 
inets, or Baritones 50c 
Grade: Easy 





CHARLES O’NEILL 


AUTUMN TONES 
for Cornet Trio (Unaccompanied) 


Complete (with score) 
Grade: Easy 





FRANCOIS ROBERDAY 
(1630-1680) 


CAPRICE IN F 


EDITED BY ROGER SMITH 
for Brass Quartet 


Complete (with SCOPE)  --.---c-neec-ne-nen-ssseeneres 
Grade: Medium 


CLAUDIO MONTEVERDI 


SUITE FOR 5 BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
EDITED BY SYDNEY BECK 


Complete (with SCOL€)  --.-.---0------e-eeeseees-neeeneee $2.50 
rade: Medium 


MERC “RY ENSEMBLES 
FOR WOODWINDS 

ROSSINI: Quartet in F 
Complete (with score). .....................$3 
MOZART: Adagio in Bb for Clarinet 
Quintet 
Complete (with score) 
MILHAUD: Two Sketches for Wood- 
wind Quintet 
Complete (with score) .....................$2.50 





and other interesting works 








PERCUSSION ENSEMBLES 
BY PHIL GRANT 


Distinguished percussion authority and educator 


DOUBLE BUBBLE 


A Snare Drum Duet 


CHASING THE BEAT 
for 2 Snare Drums, Cymbals, and Bass Drum 
Complete (with score) ........ $1 

UNCLE GUS 


for 2 Snare Drums, Cymbals, and Bass Drum 
Complete (with score) $1 











S—————SSSS5555 


Other Works in Preparation 
Send for Complete Announcements 


MERCURY MUSIC CORP. 
47 W. 63rd St., New York 23 


Authors 





WILLIAM G. CARR, associate executive 
secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion and NEA staff liaison for the Department 
of Music (MENC), is secretary of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and an outstand- 
ing figure in the national and international 
education scene. 


STANLIE McCONNELL, supervisor of 
vocal music in Rye (New York) Elementary 
Schools, heads the Eastern Division of the 
MENC _State-Division-National Committee 
Organization on Films in Music Education 
and is chairman of the Review Committee 
of the National Film Music Council; conducts 
a column in Film Music Notes on “Teaching 
Possibilities in Current Films.” 


HELEN E. MARTIN, assistant professor of 
music education at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was formerly assistant to the State 
Director of Music in Delaware. 


PAUL WENTWORTH MATHEWS, Ala- 
bama State Supervisor of Music, has held 
various posts in the NC; is currently sec- 
ond vice-president of the thern Division 
and national chairman of the MENC State- 
Division-National Committee Organization on 
Records in Music Education. 


RUSSELL V. MORGAN, director of music 
in the Cleveland Public Schools, is also pro- 
fessor of music at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and organist and director of music at 
Old Stone Church, Cleveland. Is a past 
president of the MENC, served several terms 
as chairman of the Music Education Research 
Council and is a member of the Editorial 
Board. Is at present president of the Music 
Teachers National Association sae ted Is 
co-editor of various well-known textbooks. 


JAMES L. MURSELL, professor of educa- 
tion and chairman of the Music Department 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
ranks among the foremost lecturers and 
writers in the field of music education. Amon 
the books he has authored are “Principles o 
Music Education,” “Human Values in Mu- 
sic Education,” ‘‘Music in American Schools.” 
Is chairman of the Music Education Research 
Council. 


JAMES F. NICKERSON, assistant professor 
in the Department of Music Education at the 
University of Kansas, is a member of the 
graduate school staff; currently guiding and 
conducting research in music education. He 
is chairman of the Southwestern Division of 
the MENC State-Division-National Commit- 
tee Organization on Films in Music Educa- 
tion. 


HAZEL B. NOHAVEC resigned her posi- 
tion as head of the Music Education Depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota to be- 
come Mrs. Russell V. Morgan not so very 
long ago. She is a former member of the 
Music Education Research Council and is 
ast president of the MENC North Central 
ivision. Currently, besides other profes- 
sional responsibilities, she is editor of the 
MENC 1947 Volume which will include the 
final reports representing the results of the 
MENC’s four-year period of Curriculum Com- 
mittee studies. Author of “Normal Music 
Methods” and two volumes of “Composing 
Your Own Music”; has written numerous 
vocal selections and operettas. 


S. NORMAN PARK, supervisor of music in 
the Dayton (Ohio) Public Schools, is director 
of the widely-known Dayton Boys’ Choir, 
sponsored by the Dayton Rotary Club. 


ARNOLD SMALL, formerly at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa where he was associated with 
Carl E. Seashore in the Research Laboratory, 
is psychological consultant in the Navy Elec- 
tronics Laboratory, San Diego, California. 
He is a member of the Music Education Re- 
search Council; is a gifted violinist. 


HERBERT S. SPENCER, supervisor of mu- 
sic in Briarcliff Mapor, New York, has held 
various posts in the MENC and in local and 
state music educators’ organizations. 


JOHN H. STEHN is associate professor of 
music and director of bands at the University 
of Oregon. Was vice-president of the North- 
west Division 1941-43. 





THE MUSIC EDUCATORS SOURCE BOOK 


—The music educators book of the decade. 
3506 pages. Includes results of the four-year 
MENC Curriculum Committee investigations 
and other valuable material. Watch for an- 
nouncement. 





MENC 
DIVISION MEETINGS 
1947 


Meetings of the Music Educators 
National Conference are held on 
an alternating (biennial) regional- 
national plan. 1947 meetings are 
scheduled in the areas of the six 
Divisions as follows: 


March 12-15 —....... Southwestern 
Tulsa, Oklahoma—Mayo Hotel 
Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 

New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 

March 19-22 ............ ... Northwest 

Seattle, Washington—Olympic 
Hotel* 


Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
‘Wyoming 


March 30-April 2 — Calif.-Western 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hotel Utah* 
California, Arizona, Nevada, Utah 


EE . North Central 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Claypool & Lincoln Hotels 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin 


GT ID ccnsivisiseiiaiiii .. Southern 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Tutwiler Hotel* 

Alabama, Florida, District of Columbia, 
Goocgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia 


April 23-26 .................._ Eastern 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Hotels Casey and Jermyn 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Mary- 
Sow Jeane, Ver Yosh, Wamdiaae 

Rhode Island, Vennest’ — 


Cooperating with the Conference of- 
ficers and local sponsors in the host 
on one will be b= ae -About”’ 
usic lucators respec- 
tively, Oklahoma Music Educators As- 
ion, Washington Music Educators 
Association, Utah Music Educators As- 
sociation, Indiana Music Educators As- 
sociation, Alabama Music Educators As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania School Music As- 
sociation. 
* 


HOUSING CHAIRMEN to whom 

requests for room _ reservations 
must be sent in the instances indicated 
by asterisks are, respectively : 
NORTHWEST — Marguerite Bringloe, 
Seattle Public Schools, 810 Dexter Ave., 
Seattle 9, Wash. 
CALIF.-WESTERN — Emil Nyman, La- 
fayette School, 61 East North Temple, 
Salt Lake City 3, Utah. 
SOUTHERN — Homer L. Thomas, City 
Board of Education, Box 114, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


For information regarding 
the above meetings, write 
to Music Educators National 
Conference 


64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 





Music Educators Journal 








